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‘Dale at St. James’ Hall—“The Story of the 
Ejected” and Dr. Hamilton's Views — Sketches 
» Of the old Nonconformisis—Ficture of the 
English Church— Reluctant Dissenters!’ 
Tenacity of Churchmen and the Issue— 
Causes for, Consolation, 
Lonpon, May 16, 1862... 
Messrs. Ediore—The news from the United 
States as to successes and victories in the 
South by the Federsliste, together with the 
visit of M. Mercier to Richmond, and the poe- 
sible designs of the French Emperor has caused 
great speculation and perplexity as to the is- 
‘gues of the war. The same feeling has been 
realized as to -the ultimate effect on slavery 
of the struggle, especially as ft is affirmed that 
the Democrats, and the Border members also, 
wore threatening to retire in a body from Con- 
gress, as a protest against an emancipation 


polisy.' “Meanwhile, large sums are being | 


subscribed for distressed and unemployed ope- 
ratives in Lancashire. : 
The Prussian elections are over, and the 
‘result is almost crushing to the High-church 
dnd Military party. The King must make up 
his mind to reign as a constitutional sovereign, 
Otherwise he will be obliged some day to go 
among the “kings that have gone out of busi- 
hiees.” The French Emperor, who has etill an 
eye on Germany, would be only too glad of con- 
fasion, and of the opportunity of crossing the 
Rhine. 
‘The anniversaries of religious and benevo- 
lent associations for 1862 still continue to be 
held. . Properly. speaking, they are not ‘‘ May 
meetings;” for while the vast majority of 
em, and those the most important as to 
ae and funds, are held in the month of 
ay, they extend thie year over a period com- 
wencing on April 24th, and ending on Thurs- 
day, the 34 of Jaly. The first was the annual 
tneeting of the Asylum for Idiots; the last will 
be that of the Ohurch of Eogland Book-Hawk- 
ing Union. Some of these anniversaries are 
philanthropic and Christian, extending relief 
to special classes, such as Idiote’ Asylums, the 
prone: Servants’ Benevolent Institution, In- 
ant Orphan Asylums, Royal Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the London 
Philanthropic Society, Governesses Benevolent 


Institution, Aged Pilgrim’s Friend Society, 


dnd aleo the midnight meeting and the Rag- 
ged-echool movements. Some are for the ex- 
presspromotion of Protestantism versus Po- 
pery—as the Protestant Alliance and the 
National. Protestant Society. Two societies 
seek the salvation of the Jews—the ‘“ London” 
and “British Society”—the first sustained by 
the evangelical clergy and laity of the Church 
of England, the other by the evangelical Non- 
conformists, and together doing a good work 
among the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
Both at home and in foreign lands. The 
Baptists have their anniversaries for their 
Irish Society, and their Home and Foreign 
Missionary Socictics. On Monday last the 
Wesleyans held an immense meeting in Exeter 
Hall, fall of life and interest, and reporting a 
thissionary revenue of upwards of $548,000. 
There is also a Wesleyan Missionary Society 


for China. 


The Charch of England has societies almost 
antagonistic in their spirit. Thus the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel Society for foreign parts, 
and the Christian Knowledge Society, for 
home distribution of books and tracts, are 
largely pervaded by the spirit of priestism, 
and the taint of ansound teaching, as is also 
the Curates’ Aid Society. On the other hand, 
the Evangelicals support nobly the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, (with rather less fulness and fervour,) 
the Church Missionary, and the Colonial and 
am Societies, as also the Church Pas- 
oral Aid Society, which has an increasing 
revenue, and true men only. | 
“The London City Mission is supported both 
by Charchmen and Dissenters, and has many 
miziliaries in ¢ountry towns, and this be- 
Gause every yeat the country sends up to the 
metropolis at least twenty thousand people. 
Hts agents now approximate to nearly four 
hundred. 

, The Ragged-School Union is in a more 
flourishing condition than ever it was, both 
es to funds and schools. There are thirty- 


_four thousand children on the books. Refuges 


and Reformatories, to train up outcast chil- 
dren in useful trades, and in the fear of God, 
are also provided for it. Here, too, Church 
and Dissent unite most harmoniously, and the 
anniversary at Exeter Hall on Monday last 
was, as usual, overflowing and enthusiastic. 
There is a Church of England Sunday-School 
Union, and also the Sanday-School Union for 
England and Wales, both evangelical in their 
publications. The Charch Education Society 
for Ireland finds many friends here, as does 


“wrrrwaleo the Foreign Aid Society, at whose anni- 


Yersary this year Dr. Merle D’Aubigné and 
Dr. Grandpierre, of Paris, have been speakers. 

The Congregationalists have their Home 
Mission, which has been marvellously devel- 
eped within the last few years, and is spread- 
ing blessings widely in long neglected dis- 
tricta. They aleo sustain the Irish Evangeli- 
cal Society for Schoole and Chapels, and they 
ate the supporters of that venerable London 
Missionary Society, whose founders were such 
Gatholic-hearted men, whose missionaries have 
been so illustrious, and which now is rejoicing 
over Madagascar, once more open to the gos- 
pel of Christ. | 

The Systematic Beneficence Society has bad 
& sermon preached for it, and its friends have 
met in Conference. There are also Missions to 
Seamen, the Band of Hope Union and Tem- 
perance League, tho Army Scripture Read- 
ere’ Society, the Peace Society, the Christian 
Vernacular Society for India, the Naval and 
Military Bible Society, the Moravian Missions, 
the Malta Protestant College, (supplying mis- 
sionaries for Bible lands in the East,) the 
the Britich and Foreign School Society, (of 
which Karl Russell is President,) together 
with the Poor Clergy Relief Society, (alas! 
many ready to perish, while Bishops live in 
their ‘‘palaces,” and have, even the youngest 
of them, twelve thousand dollars per year,) 
Field Lane Ragged-Schools-all these have 
held, or will soon hold, their annual meetings. 
_ It would weary your readers were I to enter 
into particulars. Two or three general re- 
marks may be made. First, the life and 
spring of most, and nearly all, these Societies 
is a revived and scriptural Christianity. 
Secondly, the total revenue of these Societies 
will this year be as large, if not larger, than 
ever; and thus, while trade has languished, 
and in the manufacturing districts there has 
been, and is, great suffering from stoppage of 
mills, upwards of two million of dollars are 
thus annually raised. And yet in this there is 
nothing to boast of, for England’s resources 
are far greater than her gifts, and the giving 
in proportion to means is as yet only parti- 
ally, although increasingly, adopted. Much 
there is, however, to be thankful for, specially 
in contrast with the dark and dead past of 
the last century, and also in connection with 
the ever-rising tide of spiritual life through- 
out the land. 

The revenue of the London Tract Society, 
from subscriptions, donations, legacies, and 
sales —chiefly the last-mentioned—is now 
about $500,000 per annum. All the profits 
are expended in grante, at home and abroad. 
Large help is given to American Missions in 
paper and casts of prints, and also to the 


work of Italian evangelization. During last 


year, 21,715,260 English tracts, and 490,318 
foreign tracts-were circulated. Besides other 
books, two very valuable works, ‘ Birk’s Bible 


| and Modern Thought,” (an answer to ‘‘Ke- 


says and Reviews,”) and “Angus’s Hand- 
Book of the English Tongue,” were pub- 
lished. The Tract Sosicty has now reached 
ite sixty-third year. ‘‘Sixty-three,” said one 
of the speskers, ‘‘the doctors tell us, is a 
critical age in the life of an individual. I see 
no symptoms of decay, no signs of decrepi- 
tude, with regard to this Society.” Canon 
Stowell also warmly advocated the cause of 
the Tract Society. 

‘The London City Mission has now 400 


agents. Its results are glorious in in-door | 


meetings, and Bible-classes held, in religious 
tracts given away, in communicants brought 
into the Oharch, (1609 last year;) in 1045 
drunkards reclaimed, in unmarried couples 
united in marriage, in 503 fallen ones reclaim- 
ed, in 230 shops closed on the Lord’s day, in 
9715 children sent to schodl, and in upwards 
of 6000 adults visited when dying—of whom 
nearly 2000 were seen by the missionary alone. 
The receipts of the Society for the year were 
$148,600. 

Mr. Miall, the editor and proprietor of the 
_Nonconformist newspaper, has just been pre- 
sented with a testimonial, of the value of 
$25,000. He is the great champion of the 
separation of Oburch and State; was the 
author and originator of the Society for that 
Liberation of the Church from State Control, 
which is regarded with such hatred and terror 
by Churchmen, and their friends in Parlia- 
ment, and with uncommon logical precision, 
calmness of purpose, courtesy of language, and 
great success, pursues the one object which he 
has set before him. His influence over the 
rising generation of Nonconformists is im- 
mense, and will tell powerfully, ere long, on 
the fortunes of the National Establishment. 
The Tories have thrown out the Church rate 
abolition bill, but this bat makes the war more 
dangerous and determined. 

The Bi-centenary movement gathers strength 
and volume, both in London and the provinces. 
You cannot go into any important town, with- 
out finding a course of lectures being delivered 
by different ministers. In London, I lately 
heard a very able lecture, from the Rev. Mr. 
Dale, the successor of John Angell James, at 
Birmingham. It was neither coarse or vitu- 
perative, but rather strong alike in facts and 
arguments. Mr. Dale ie a scholar and 4 
Christian gentleman. The Congregationalists 
and Baptists are more Dissenting in habit, 
feeling, and tendencies, than are hereditary 
Presbyterians, Dr. McCrie, of the English 
Presbyterian Collége, in his lecture “The 
Story of the Ejected,” and Dr. James Hamil- 
ton, of Regent’s Square, breathe much more of 
the old spirit of the Presbyterian Puritans, 
than the English Nonconformists. Neverthe- 
Jess, all anite in declaring that the Church of 
Bogland Evangelicals are in a false position, 
and that even for those who held the theory of 
an Establishment, it would be impossible to 
enter the, National Church as its ministers. 
Dr. Hamilton, as usual, is pictorial and beauti- 
ful.- In his preface to the published lecture, 
he apologizes to Ultra-Dissenters for thinking 
kindly of the Establishment, despite her treat- 
ment of the Puritans, and intimates that to 
some, “as a specimen of old-fashioned and un- 
willing Nonconformity,’”’ his lecture “may 

ess the charm of being something un- 
usual.” He adds:—“ Like a live trilobite, or 
like the wingless bird of New Zealand, in this 
afternoon of the nineteenth century, a Dis- 
senter who is not an Anti-State Churchman, 
finds himself somewhat late in the day; so that 
on the ground of their rarity, these lucubra- 
tions may find such tiny space as they can 
claim amongst the other curiosities of an ‘ an- 
nus mirabilis.’” After sketching the French 
massacre on Bartholemew Day, 1572, he pro- 
ceeds to relate the circumstances attending the 
return of Charles to the throne, after the death 
of Cromwell, and especially dwells on the Act 
of Uniformity, the last clause of which deprived 
all those who would not at’once conform, of 
their livings, and prohibited them of preaching 
any more. ‘In this last clause there was a 
severity which we are sorry any good men 
should try to vindicate.” 

After this, he dwells on “those who are 
reluctant Dissenters,” and on the scruples of 
the Episcopal laity themselves, telling us that, 
as a minister, he (Dr. Hamilton) has often 
been ‘‘entreated by intelligent members of the 
Oburch of England—by barristers, medical 
practitioners, and men of education, to relieve 
their consciences by baptizing their children, 
as they could not even tacitly countenance 
the doctrine of their own Baptismal Service.” 
“Nor can any thing,” he adds, ‘be more cal- 
culated than this service to recruit the ranks 
of our Baptist brethren. I wish she would so 


‘abbreviate her Liturgy as to leave room for the 


expression of emergent wants in free prayer, 
and room fora fuller preaching of the word, 
without rendering the offering of the Lord an 
oppression to mercurial temperaments and 
youthful minds; and by removing those pre- 
tensions to a peculiar apostolicity, which makes 


the Churchman so proud, and the Dissenter so 


scornful. I wish the pulpite of the Establishment 
were open to Nonconformists, and that with- 
out the risk of censure, clergymen could preach 
in the conventiole, till there should really spread 
throughout this great English nation an over- 
mastering sense of our common Protestantism, 
and that loyalty to the Saviour which super- 
sedes sectarianism.” 

But Dr. Hamilton, in the following graphic 
passage, clearly shows that he almost, if not 
altogether, despairs of any such concessions 
being made as even moderate and half Dis- 
senters long for. 


MOSES, STAND FIRM! 

I wish it; I dare hardly say that I hope it. 
The difficulties of any alteration in a body so 
composite and heterogeneous as the present 
Church of England are very great; and even 
improvements which traverse no principle are 
met by the grand old English obstinacy. 
“ Estad ferme, Moise!’ used to be shouted by 
the boys of Seville when a Hebrew heretic 
was led to the stake, and when a friar would 
be thrusting a crucifix into his face. For fear 
the poor Jew should recant, so that they would 
lose the amusement of the auto-da-fé, these 
young vagabonds shouted, ‘‘Moses, stand 
firm!” And so ought the enemies of the 
Church of England to be at this moment 
exclaiming. When Lord Ebury and a few 
others are trying to popularize the service by 
suggesting re-arrangements and abridgments, 
it is to be feared that the heads of the Church 
will resist the improvement; and in that re- 
sistance it is the policy of the Church’s ene- 
mies to support them valiantly. ‘Stand firm, 
bench of bishops! stand firm, Convocation! 
Not a single omission, not one word of curtail- 
ment. Prayers an hour and twenty minutes 
long, till your children are nodding, or say- 
ing, ‘O, what a weariness!”—an hour and 
twenty minutes long, till the artizan who has 

en coaxed out to morning worship vows that 
he will never so be entrapped again. The 
areas service, every jot and tittle, from 
‘Dearly beloved’ down to ‘amazement,’ till 
you send all the over-sensitive to be joined 
together in the registrar’s office, or the Die- 
senting chapel. And, by all means, the dam- 
natory clauses in the Athanasian creed and 
the commination-service on Ash Wednesday; 

ra little occasional cursing is so comfort- 
able. iad bench of bishops! Stand firm, 


Glancing at the future, he says that “the 
olden Nonconformity is replaced by modern 
Dissent, whose watchword is, “ Delenda est 
Carthago. And sohe adde—“A Church truly 
national is now perhaps impossible; and should 
the existing Establishment come down, its ruin 
will be etilla monument. History will say, 
‘There lies the institution which understood 
neither how to retain ite friends, nor how to 


shut out its enemies. There lies the house 
which the martyrs built, and which Bartholo- 
mew Day left desolate. There lies the Church 
which expelled the Puritans, and held them 
out so long that they would not come in again; 
—the Church which, by making the Puritans 
Nonconformists, made the people of England 
Dissenters; and which, thus forfeiting ite 
State connection, and coming down to the 
general level, at last carried out its own idea 
of an undistinguishing Nonconformity, by 
leaving no dissent in England.’ ” . 

The lecturer, ere he closes, remarks with 
pleasure the progress of Evangelism in connec- 
tion with Nonconformist Churches, and which 
should encourage and embolden the Evangeli- 
cals of the Establishment to a holy rivalry. 
‘Even should an Episcopate, like that which 
now fills the sees of Canterbury and London, 
of Norwich and Darham; should preaching 
like that of Miller, and MoNeile, and Stowel, 
and many in our nearest neighbourhood ; 
should such bishops and such preachers fail to 
bring all England back into the Church, they 
will at least form a Church within the Church 
—as community of earnest and enlightened 
Christians, who will stand on their own feet, 
although the Establishment were going down, 
and who, with an aristocracy all Anglican, 
ought to find it easy to sustain that liturgical 
hierarchy to which they are so ardently at- 
tached.” | 

He points out to candid churchmen (and 
these will read his lectures, while others will 
be neglected,) how “Dissent is not the dread- 
ful thing which many Churchmen fancy. If 
they knew a little more of its inner life, they 
would like it better. They would be surprised 
to find how many of its ministers are men of 
culture and scholarship, like the late Pye 
Smith and Dr. Wardlaw—how many of them 
are such gentlemen as was the late Joseph 
Sartain—they would be delighted to find how 
much earnest thought and devotional feeling 
their studies bear witness to, instead of being 
hot-beds of schism; and for reaching and 
arousing the masses, they would surely yield 
the palm to preachers like Spurgeon and Mar- 
sell, Stowell Brown and Morley Punshon, Bap- 

‘tist Noel and Newman Hall.” 

The Congregational Union has just held its 
half-yearly meeting in London. The Chair- 
man for the half, the Rev. S. Martin, delivered 
@ remarkably able address. He exhorts his 
brethren to stand fast to their Nonconformity, 
but not to judge harshly the Evangelical 
clergy. This address is to be published, and 
widely disseminated among the clergy of the 
Establishment. 

It is not improbable that the Bi-centenary 
movement will be accompanied by contribu- 
tions to various objects, of the value at least 
of a quarter of a million sterling. D. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPON DENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Avrora, Ill., May 21, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—Have either of you ever 
been in this part of the West? If not, it 
would fully repay you to make the tour here 
just at this season. 
| A Peculiarity. 

You would fiad one thing peculiar to the 
West. Nearly all the churches are in 
towns—many of them mere villages in size, 
but with high-sounding names and city 

rporations. We have few, if any, exclu- 
country churches. population 
centres in and around certain points on 
some railroad, and while we have a splen- 
did farming country, and an enterprising 
class of farmers, the churches are mostly 
built in towns. This arrangement has its 
advantages, but on the other hand it is not 
without its inconveniences, both to pastors 
and people. 

Marengo 
Is on the Galena Railroad, between Chicago 
and Rockford, surrounded by a beautiful 
and fertile prairie. It is an inviting place, 
and the centre of a considerable trade. 
Here we have a church, now under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. M. L. Stevens, a 
young man of good talents and industrious 
habits, having encouraging prospects before 
him of building up an active, self-sustaining 
church. The Presbytery met here last 


| spring. We were very kindly and com- 


fortably entertained by the good people 
there, and, as I have learned since, a very 
favourable impression was made upon the 
community. If the families were all as 
pleasant and obliging (and I suppose each 
brother thought he had the best place,) as 
the one who kindly received Dr. Lord and 
myself, Mr. Stevens must have a very in- 
telligent and agreeable charge. They have 
a substantial stone church edifice, two sto- 
ried, the basement devoted to school pur- 
poses. The auditorium is roomy and plea- 
sant, the ceiling rather low. Externally, 
I cannot say much for its architectural pro- 
portions or tastes. The steps by which you 
ascend to the audience chamber are the 
most imposing feature, and so far as [ have 
any knowledge, are sui generis. One bro- 
ther facetiously asked whether they were 
added to the house, or the house to them? 
Perhaps the architect designed them as a 
symbol of what he desired for the progress 
of the church, morally and spiritually— 
that it be large and rapid—gained by. big 
steps. I hope the ideal may be realized. 
: Sterling. 

I assisted the bishop of our church here 
in his communion services, on the third 
Sabbath of April last. We had attentive 
audiences, increasing in numbers from and 
after the first evening of my preaching. 
The Sabbath service was solemn, and [ 
think very profitable. One lady told me 
it was the happiest day of her life—her 
husband had that day made a public pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ, and sat down 
with her at the Lord’s table. 

Dancing. 

From a paper which Mr. E——— read 
from the pulpit, on the subject of dancing, 
I presume the session has found it neces- 
sary to reprove and warn some of the 
church members on that subject. It was 
a judicious paper, and will, I hope, do 
good. This subject of dancing is a fre- 
quent troubler of Israel. Neither the ori- 
gin, associations, nor results of promis- 
cuous dancing, should entitle it to the 
respectful consideration of any decent, 
virtuous people—much less, a Christian 
people. Yet so it is—grave church mem- 
bers are found to justify, commend, and 
practise it. Mothers encourage their 
daughters, and fathers wink at the ini- 


‘quity. Even ruling elders sometimes per- 


mit this practice, and some indulge them- 
selves. It becomes an epidemic every few 
years, and many are affected by it—many 
of whom pastors had reason to expect 
better things. Epidemics cannot be pre- 
vented, and when they appear, the best 
guard against infection—the best personal 
prophylactic—is an intense, earnest devo- 
tion to religious duties; a more earnest 
watchfulness against the seductions of the 
adversary, and the cultivation of a spirit of 


| prayer. Sessions, as a local board of health 


(spiritual), can deal with the cases as they 
occur, better than any others. As the 
epidemic is local, and stimulated by special 
demoralizing influences, like mortific mala- 
ria, it must be met by the application of 
special individual remedies. 

In our city, during the past winter, an 
association was formed, ostensibly to furnish 
socks, and other necessaries or comforts, 
for our soldiers; but alas for all consistency ! 
the most attractive and profitable feature 
of the movement was the introduction, in 
the evening, of music and dancing. The 
toes and heels accomplished more than the 
fingers. While the soldiers were exposed 
to trials, wants, and hardships, these phi- 
lanthropists were dancing for their benefit; 
yea, while the soldier was wounded, man- 
gled, bleeding, dying, these friends testified 
their sympathy by the enjoyment of the 
dance! Dancing for the benefit of sick 
and dying soldiers! Yet such is poor hu- 
man nature; neither charity nor patriotism 
can stir so deeply the sympathies of the 
world, nor furnish so full a stream of sup- 
plies as the attractions and pleasures of the 
ball-room ! | 


June 4.—I had written the above, when 
I was interrupted, and until now have not 
been able to resume. 

How different in manner and results have 
been the efforts of your ladies in Philadel- 
phia! I was gratified to see the report in 
one of your Jate issues. How much of 
suffering and want, nevertheless, remain in 
the army, for which no remedy has been 
provided! This rebellion, how wicked in 
its inception, how disastrous and desolating 
in its progress, especially to those who in- 
augurated it! May God soon relieve our 
troubles, and give us peace, unity, and 
prosperity. 

A Visit to Ste Anne. 


About the 8th or 9th of May last I re- 
ceived an earnest letter from the Rev. C. 
Chiniquy, to make him a visit. Not know- 
ing what he wanted, I hesitated, but at 
length consented; and on Monday, the 
12th, left home for that purpose. I spent 
the night with Dr. Halsey, in Chicago, and 
next day was met at Kankakee, and con- 
veyed to Ste Anne, arriving there at about 
half-past three o’clock, P. M. “The ride 
was pleasant, the scenery beautiful, and 
the air balmy. How imposing and inter- 
esting these wide-spread prairies! I never 
ride over them without emotions of the 
grand and sublime. I found Pastor Chini- 
quy, as ever before, full of open-hearted 
hospitality. The position of Ste Anne 
is a beautiful one. On an elevated pla- 
teau, it is seen for miles before you reach 
it. The dwellings of the colonists are 
nearly all visible from the chapel and the 
parsonage. The soil is rich, and capable 
of yielding an abundant supply for even a 
large population, if suitably cultivated. 
The parsonage is of stone, one and a half 
stories high, and amply sufficient to accom- 
modate with comfort an old bachelor and 
his friends. Sorry am I to find the pros- 
pect of usefulness, which the access of this 
colony to Protestantism opened, so clouded 
and darkened by misunderstandings, es- 


trangements, and repeated charges of un- 


ministerial and unchristian conduct. Mr. 
Chiniquy is buta man, and may at any time 
be called away by death; but the work which 
he, under God, has been called to inaugu- 
rate, will live, and be replete with good to 
generations unborn; or a standing memo- 
rial of shame, and failure rightly to devel- 
ope it on the great principles of Protestant 
evangelical truth. Dissension has retarded, 
if not fatally injured, one of the greatest 
works of the present age. Where the 
blame lies, time will show, and I am not 
here called upon to decide. 

I found a mass meeting had been called 
for this (Tuesday) evening, and at the ap- 
pointed hour we went to the chapel. Mr. 
Chiniquy knew not that I would be there 
on that day, nor had I any intimation that 
such a meeting was in contemplation. The 
object was to consider and adopt a paper in 
vindication of the Rev. ©. Chiniquy and 
his colony, in reference to matters involved 
in the minute of Presbytery, and, as [ fully 
believe, prematurely and unfortunately pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian. 

The resolutions have since been publish- 
ed, and will speak for themselves. As the 
press had been used against them, they felt 
justified in appealing to the press in self- 
vindication. The language and thoughts 
are eminently their own, and sufficiently 
caustic to satisfy any taste prepared to ren- 
der a ‘Roland for an Oliver.” I could 
not but feel that it was asad calamity which 
demanded such a stand on the defensive, 
against those who but recently were regard- 
ed as protecting and sustaining friends. 
When will strifes and alienations cease in 
the Church and work of God? I thought, 
for the hour and season, the meeting was 
quite large. It was certainly very unani- 
mous. Every resolution was read, moved, 
seconded, put, and carried nem con. I 
should judge there were about three hun- 
dred persons present, and, so far as I could 
see, mainly adults. 

The next morning I visited the site and 
walls of the children’s church. This is 
unfinished, and rather suffering from ex- 
posure to the weather. I felt sad in con- 
templating the scene. This, too, is arrested 
by the same causes operating upon the 
other religious interests of that people. 
Earlier than my visit to the children’s 
church, I went into the primary school. 
Some thirty, I presume, were present. 
The teacher told me quite a number were 
absent. They were bright, intelligent look- 
ing children, mostly girls. I heard a class 
read in English, and afterwards several 
Sabbath-school hymns from the « Bill” 
were sung. I could not but feel that here 
was a field of great promise. What shall 
these children become? Protestants or Pa- 
pists? They. now have the teaching and 
influence of the Bible. What a power in 
the community they may be! Of what 
kind shall it be? Good or bad? 

I passed also into the higher department, 
and there found three young men, all that 
now remains of a much larger school taught 
by Mr. L’ Hote, and but a portion of many 
who, it is claimed by Father Chiniquy, 
were ready to study whenever he could 
support them. They were as gentlemanly 
and intelligent in appearance as you will 
see any where. Two of them formed an 
advanced class, and at my selection read a 
portion of Cicero against Verres. They 
read well, translating it not into French, 
but English. The other was only in the 
Latin Reader, and not sufficiently familiar 
with English to form his translation into 
that language. These educational institu- 
tions are all important for the good and 
prosperity of the colony, and especially of 


~ ‘ 


ite enlarged spiritual influence. 


The school 
and the Church must grow together, and 
reflect their influence upon each other, if 
either would fulfill aright its great mission. 
These schools form the basis of what will 
become, if the long cherished design of 
Father Chiniquy can be accomplished, a 
sort of university, in which French youth 
may be trained for business, or professional 
life. 

Bat the future of all the interests of the 
Church here are deeply shaded by present 
difficulties. I have been hoping that these 
might all yet be harmonized, and am not 
wholly despondent, but confess to some 
misgiving—not so much, perhaps, from 
main, as from side issues. May the good 
and merciful providence of God guide to 
such conclusions as will honour his name 
and promote his cause. The charges 
against Mr. Chiniquy are very grave, and 
if true and proven, as presented, would 
justify extreme measures. But I have 
hitherto felt, and still feel, that when he 
shall be fully understood, and judged in 
the light of that charity to which all the 
circumstances entitle him, he will be ex- 
onerated, and not only left to pursue his 
great work with his people, but assisted in 
so doing. 
from me; but I must see with my own 
eyes, and judge with my own mind. I 
must see clear, indisputable evidence of 
guilt, before I can condemn. I mean to 
labour for justice to him and all others. 

Yours, &o. A. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LETTER to an IMPENITENT FRIEND 


BY MINNIE. 

The long years which elapsed between 
our first meeting and the few brief hours 
we lately passed in each other’s society, 
neither diminished my friendship for you, 
or abstracted ought from the interest awak- 
ened in my heart for your welfare. It was 
life’s early morning with us then, and the 
rainbow hues of hope, gilding our pathway, 
had lost nothing of their brilliancy, or ideal 
beauty. But when we stood hand in hand 
so lately, the summer flush of life’s morning 
had dawned upon our paths, and we stood 
side by side changed in many things, in 
all, perhaps, except our friendship’s truth. 
I felt most deeply, while I looked for a few 
times upon your changed face, that while 
we both have taken more than one sup of 
sorrow, that you had supped the deepest, 
for I stood by your side, peaceful and happy 
in my religious hope, while you were not a 


Christian! After we separated, and our 


widely divergent paths had led me far from 
you, it pleased God, in his infinite mercy, 
to call me to be one of his people. Some- 
time, if we meet again, [ will tell you about 
the path he led me through. Now, I have 
not space to tell you of the dread season I 
stood under Mount Sinai, with heart and 
faith too weak to turn to Mount Zion, and 
there, under the blessed shadow of the Rock 
of Salvation, lose all dread of Sinai’s thun- 
ders. I have not time to describe how it 
was at an evening service, in an old-fashion- 
ed, dimly-lighted, village church, the real 
awakening came, as a solemn, deep-toned 
voice seemed to utter warnings to me, and 
me alone, from the text, ‘Quench not 
the Spirit.” How the next evening, in one 
corner of a far-bdck choir pew, E sat while 
the samé voice poured upon my heart such a 
blessing as only our divine religion can im- 
part, from the memorable words, “Is there 
no balm in Gilead?”’ There I found the 
true balm, which has softened every after- 
ill of life. 

It is to recommend this blessed peace to 
you that I now write these lines. As I sit 
here and write, the sweet suolight of nature 
pours gloriously around me, winds whisper 
through the trees, the matin songs of birds 
go up tunefully to God, the breath of sweet 
flowers lingers on the air, and my spirit is 
lifted above the anxieties, cares, and sor- 
rows which often weigh it down. And I 
thought of you, of our recent brief meeting, 
and hasty parting. I thought of you, my 
orphan friend, in your far-away home in the 


| city, circumstanced so that these voices of 


nature cannot reach, or speak with their 
thrilling power to your heart; of the very 
few you have to understand or love you, and 
the saddening reflection was forced upon 
me that you are still trying to find some- 
thing in the world to still the craving of 
your higher nature. There is one voice, 
sweeter than all the voices of nature, and 
it says to your tired, wandering, saddened 
heart, “‘Come unto me.” The same voice 
comes gently over the spirit, breathing these 
words—‘‘I will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another comforter, that he 
may abide with you.” You have suffered 
deeply, and suffered long. You have 
grieved over lost ones, and broken ties. 
You feel that there is scarcely a heart to 
which your own can turn for sympathy or ap- 
preciation. Dear friend, why not seek the 
abiding Comforter? Why not turn from 
the ‘“‘broken cisterns” to the waters of life 
—the fountain and source of all peace? 
Have you suffered? The few parting lines, 
your farewell hand-clasp left in mine, are 
the record of a wounded spirit. O! why 
not turn to the Friend of friends? His 
friendship will compensate you for all you 
ever lost. Do you grieve in the depths of 
your sensitive spirit, over your orphaned 
lot, brotherless, and alone? Let me remind 
you of the Elder Brother, of his unutterable 
love, before which the attachments of this 
life pale out, as stars before the noon-day 
sun. Jesus has said, “I will not leave you 
comfortless.” And perhaps, through all 
these years, when you have been wearing the 
heavy chain of sorrow upon your heart—when 
sorrow has darkened our life, it may be that 
he has dried up the rivulets of this present 
existence, to win you to come to the Foun- 
tain’of Life. Do you feel that your lot is 
sad? QO! “consider Him that endured.” 
Do you think despairingly of your sinful- 
ness, remember the blessed words, ‘There 
is now, therefore, no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.” Let me beg of 
you to turn your thoughts away from the 
contemplation of your sad life, and ‘think 
of these things,” and do not deny yourself 
the only abidiag peace, the blessed religion 
of Jesus. You have but to ask, to receive. 


Go to your quiet chamber, and pray. Pray | 


often, pray faithfully, pray earnestly, and 
be sure you will obtain pardon, peace, and 
acceptance. Join yourself with God’s peo- 
ple, occupy regularly your seat in the di- 
vine service of the sanctuary, teach in the 
Sabbath-school, heed not ‘‘the world’s dread 
laugh,” and a peace like nothing the world 
can give, will descend upon your life. O! 
that I could but express to you something 


Many of my brethren differ | 


| of the enundeis and consolation of the reli- 


gion I so much wish you to enjoy and pro- 
fess! Will you not, for the sake of the 
‘long ago,” unclose your neglected Bible, 
bow the knee of prayer in your silent 
chamber, and turn from clinging to the 
world, and seeking there for something to 
make you happy? 
3 “Lean not on earth, 
It is a reed, at best, but oft a spear, 
On whose sharp point peace bleeds, and hope 
expires,” 

The prayers of your far-distant friend are 

yours. 


Harford county, Maryland. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


SERMONS FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 
- | 
NO. IL. 


Here we are, at length, out upon the 
very last rock. How joyously the spray 
dashes up, almost. into our faces! Never 
mind it, if a larger breaker than usual does 
throw a few drops of its foam upon us. 
Did I not tell you. that you would shrink 
back? But there is nothing to fear. All 
the bluster which the waves make about 
these rocks amounts to nothing more than 
noise, after all. They have been roaring 
about, and threatening this mass of granite 
for hundreds of years; but the old rock 
has kept his peace, and remains unaltered— 
(save that his rough edges are somewhat 
polished down)—the same that he was 
when some great commotion in the earth 
threw him up, to be a landmark to weary 
voyagers, and a home for the sea-fowl. 

The time may come when, worn away 
grain by grain, he too, like the rest of us, 
will be among the things that were. But 
it will not be until long after our names 


shave passed out of remembrance. 


Is not this breeze glorious? Not much 
like the gentle zephyrs that blow through 
our city streets, reminding one of blasts 
from a hot-air furnace. This wind is wafted 
directly from the sea-flower beds, and truly 
I believe that some nymph has invoked it 
for our especial benefit. A thousand thanks 
to the kind-hearted water-sprite. | 

The sea is beautifully green, and the 
white caps surmounting the waves are 
finely contrasted with it. Bryant sings of 
them: | 

“I look forth 

Over the boundless blue, where joyously 

The bright crests of innumerable waves 

Glance to the sun at once; as when the hands 

Of a great multitude are upward flung 

In joyous acclamation.” 

This is a glowing description, and it is 
a shame to us, as men and as Christians, 
that while we so naturally think of inani- 
mate things as full of happiness, yet we are 
content to be so miserable and unhappy 
ourselves. 

Now, let us leave our resting-place, and 
go in nearer shore; for the water is too 
deep here, and we shall find all we desire 
where it is more shallow. Step into the 
water, and turn over that stone which has 
so much weed upon it;—no, not that one, 
but the one next to it. So there is nothing 
uoder it, is there? Well, turn it back 
into its place again, and try another. Lift 
up that long flatone. What is the matter? 
Did your fingers slip on the weed, and 
allow you to fall back suddenly, but not 
ungracefully, into the water? Never mind; 
sult water will never hurt you. Try the 
stone again, and be a little more careful 
of your hold. There it is, up; and hurrah! 
what a nest! Why, man, you are repaid 
a dozen times over for all your wetting and 
your labour. Who would have expected to 
find an oyster and a sea-egg under the same 
stone with those white and pink anemones? 
There are tops, snails, crabs, eels, butterfly 
fish, and a host of other things—more than 
we can well examine to-day—so we must 
make a selection out of our store. As it is 
wholly impossible to catch the eels in our 
hands, and we have no net, we will let them 
go for the present. Put the stone in your 
basket just as it is, and that sea-egg—don’t 
be afraid of it—the harmless little fellow 
cannot possibly avenge its wrongs, although 
it does wear such fierce-looking armour. 
There is a sea-star—take it up tenderly, 
for it dislikes rude persons, and will much 
rather part with an arm, or a leg or two, 
than keep company with them. Now put 
back all those stones which you have turned 
up to the‘light, for there may be young 
animals upon them, and we must not wan- 
tonly destroy the life of even so small crea- 
tures. 


day, and we must not incommode ourselves 
with too much. Let us see what we have 
in our basket that we can keep to remember 
the day by, and what we must throw away. 
First, og the stone is a patella, as it is called, 
from a slight resemblance to the kneepan. 
Do you see it? That little dark brown 
tent-shaped thing. He is a very quiet 
little fellow, but does an: immense amount 
of work, notwithstanding that he labours 
so noiselessly. If you wish to see him at 
work, put him upon one of the sides of 
your aquarium, and watch him as he mows 
down the green growth upon your glass. 
Different members of this family have 
different characteristics, just as in the hu- 
man family—some are continually moving 
about from place to place, never satisfied, 
while some cling to their birth-place until 
the lips of the shell grow to the form of 
whatever they are on; and still others cast 
their tents upon the rock, and there, in 
their lazy moments, they eat it out little by 
little, until they have made a hollow just 
the shape of the mouth of the shell, and 
there they live and eat until they die of 
having nothing to do, or of over-eating, or 
until some of their enemies catch them 
while they are asleep, and end their dreams 
for ever. If you wish to save the shell of 
this one, you can very easily do it, by tak- 
ing out the animal with your knife; then 
you can lable it, and put it away among 
your other curiosities, and it will always 
pleasantly remind you of your visit to the 
sea-side. | | 
Next are these snails, two kinds—one 
almost as large as a thimble, pointed at 
both ends, and with beautifal yellow and 
purple mouths; the other kind is a very 
little one, about the size of a small pea, 
coloured yellow, black, brown, and spotted. 
If you wish to get these animals out of 
their homes, you resort toa different pro- 
cess, for you cannot draw them out while 
they are alive, nor can you drive them out 
by placing a hot coal upon their backs, as 
was once recommended as a sure method of 
driving the poor turtle from out of his 
covering. But you must put them all into 
a pan of COLD watergand let the pan remain 


upon the stove 


Well, we have enough to work upon to- 


il the water has boiled | 


NEW YORK. 


fora few moments, then you can remove 
the animals very readily. After this, the 
shells must be washed in cold water, and 
dried for a few days, when they will be 
ready to put into your cabinet. If, as it is 
very often the case with the small snails, 
you do not succeed in drawing out the 
whole of the animal with your pin, and the. 
shells should become offensive in a little 
while, then make a moderately strong solu- 
tion of crude potash and water, and boil 
the shells in it for fifteen or tweuty min- 
utes, then take them out of the solution, 
and wash them thoroughly in olear cold 
water, and they will be as sweet as you 
could wish to have them. The. reason 
why it is necessary to put the live animal 
into cold water, is that if you put them into 
hot water they instantly draw as far back 
as possible into their shells, and die, so that 
it becomes almost an impossibility to remove 
them. 

Now it is getting late, and we must leave 
our examination until to-morrow; so let us 
put the oyster, and the anemones, sea star, 
egg, and every thing in this little rock 
pool, where we can get them next time we 
wish them. 


MY CROSS. 


are not your thoughts, saith the Lord.— 
ga. lv. 


For I know the thoughts that I think towards you—thoughts 
of peace, and not of evil, to give you an expected 
Jen. xxix. 11. 
And when that happy time shall come of peace and rest, 
We shall look back upon our path and say—Jt was the beat. 


Tt was a time of sadness—and my heart, 


Although it knew and loved the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life. 


And-while [ thought on these—as given to me, 
My trial-tests of faith and love to be, © 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus no longer trusting to his might ‘ 

Who says, “We walk by faith, and not by sight;” 
Doubting—and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose—my cross I cannot bear. 


Far heavier its weight must surely be, 

Than those of others which I daily see; 

O, if 1 might another burden choose, 
Methinks I should not fear my crown to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on all around, 

E’en nature’s voices uttered not a sound; 

The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 


A moment’s pause—and then a heavenly light’ 
Beamed full upon my wondering sight, 

Angels on silvery wings seemed every where, 
And angels’ music thrill’d the balmy air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest to see, 


-One—to whom all others bowed the knee— 


Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 
And—* Follow me,” he said; “I am the way.” 


Then speaking thus, he led me far above, 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than mine own had been. 


And one there was, most beauteous to behold, 
A little one, with jewels set in gold— 

Ah! this, methought, I can with comfort wear, 
For it will be an easy one to bear. 


And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook; 
The sparkling jewels, fair they were to see, 
But\@r too heavy was their weight for me. 


“This may not be,” I cried; and looked again 

To see’if there were any here could ease my pain, 
But one by one I passed them slowly by, 
Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 


Fair flowers around its sculptur’d form entwin’d, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combin’d; 
Wondering, I gazed—and still I wonder’d more 
To think so many should have passed it o’er. 


But O! that form, so beautiful to see, 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me; 
Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colours fair, 
Sorrowing, I said, “ This cross I may not bear.” 


And so it was with each and all around, 

Not one to snit my need could there be found, 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said, “ No cross—no crown.” 


| At length to Him I raised my sadden’d heart; 


He knew its sorrow, bid its doubts depart— 
« Be not afraid,” he said, “but trust in me, 
My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” ~ 


And then with lighten’d eyes and willing feet, 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet, 
With forward footsteps, turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide. 


And there, in the prepared, appointed way, 
Listening to hear, and ready to obey, 

A cross I quickly found, of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 


With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best— 
The only one of all the many there, 

That I could feel was good for me to bear, 


And while I thus my chosen one confess’d, 
I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest; 
And as I bent—my burden to sustain— 

I recognized my own old cross again! 


But O, how different did it seem to be! 
‘Now I had learned its preciousness to see; 
No longer could I unbelieving say, 

“ Perhaps another is a better way.” 


Ah no! henceforth my one desire shall be, | 

That He who knows me best should choose for me, 
And so whate’er his love sees good to send, 

I'll trust; it’s best—because He knows the end. 


Dr. Merle D’Aubigne’s New Work. 


The fact that a new work is about to 
issue from the pen of the eminent historian 
of the Reformation, has been already an- 
nounced. The following notice of it, in 
Messrs. Longman’s Quarterly Paper, Eng- 
land, will interest our readers: 


‘The History of the Reformation in 
Europe in the time of Calvin.” By Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné. The first two volumes 
of this new work, by the author of the 
“History of the Reformation in the Six- 
teenth Century,” will appear in the autumn. 
A comparison of the nations which have 
received the Reformation of Luther with 
those who adhere to that of Calvin (as 
Switzerland, Holland, England, Scotland, 
&c.,) shows that the latter have been more 
firm in their faith, and more active in the 
propagation of the gospel, while they have 
carried out more fully the development of 
social life, especially in all that relates to 
constitutional liberty. This distinction has 
been carefully brought out by the author. 

He has devoted a part of these two forth- 
coming volumes to Geneva, the centre of 
the new phase of the Reformation, as Wit- 
tenberg had been to that of Luther. The 
struggles of the first Huguenots in this city, 


at the beginning of the sixteenth ieee 


to maintain their independence and their 
ancient freedom, may be said to have taken 
the lead in initiating the Reformation. 
Geneva was the first ecclesiastical princi- 
pality in Europe which fell to make way 
for liberty; as Rome will be the last. The 
energy of-the freemen of Geneva recalls the 
heroic times of the old republics; and the 
fate of those who fell martyra for freedom 
teems with human interest. 

In another part of the work the author 
narrates the history of the Reformation in 
France during Calvin’s sojourn in that 
country, from 1525 to 1536, in which year 
he went to Geneva. The character of Cal- 
vin has been hitherto very imperfectly 


| understood; and after the lapse of three 
centuries the time seems come that the 
great Reformer of Geneva should cease to 
be regarded solely as a cold theologian, that 
we should appreciate him as a man of warm 
heart, kindly feelings, and estimable per- 
sonal character. e forthcoming work 
throws, it is believed, a new light on his 
conversion, which is not less striking than 
that of Luther, and on his first years of 
Christian aotivity, of which even few to 
the present time know the most interesti 

circumstances. The author has avai 

himself of documents recently discovered, 
and is thus able, for instance, to give the 
celebrated discourse which Calvin wrote at 
the age of twenty-four, and which was read 
by the Rector of the University of Paris in 


when it is well known that both the Rector 
and Calvin were obliged to fly in haste from 
Paris. 

Other subjects, which have not yet re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation, are placed 
in a clear light; and among these may be 
specified the relations of Francis I. of 
France with the Protestant princes and 
doctors of Germany. It is proved by offi- 
cial documents that Francis, notorious for 
his worldliness and his persecution of the 
Reformed Christians, was, at that time, 
ready to follow the example of his friend, 
Henry VIII. of England, and actually sub- 
mitted to the Sorbonne, at Paris, a confes- 
sion of faith nearly approaching to that of 
Augsburg. 

On all these points, and on several col- 
lateral topics of enduring historical interest, 
it is believed that Dr. D’Aubigné’s forth- 
coming volumes will afford abundant proof 
of much successful research. 


| FRUITS OF A PRAYER-MEETING. 


During the American Revolution, reli- 
gious feeling was at a low ebb in many pagts 
of Virginia, and the infidelity brought over 
from France gathered many earnest’ dis- 
ciples. In the year 1787, it was a matter 
of general remark, that not one pious student 
was to be found within the walls of Hamp- 
den Sydney College. The Rev. William 
Hill, D.D., of Winchester, gives the follow- 
ing narrative of a wonderful revival that 
occurred in the College about that time: 


Whose instructions lingered in his memory 
after entering on college life. In 
ligious atmosphere about him, he often 
thought of her prayers and counsels, and 
his heart was ill at ease. He had no Bible, 
and was ashamed to buy one. At length, 
he ventured to request a class-mate, who 
lived near by, to bring him a religious book. 
He mentioned the matter to his mother, 
and she sent “Alleine’s Alarm.” Hill at 
once took it to his room, and throwing him- 
self on his bed, began to read it, but had 
made little progress when a student knocked 
at thedoor. He kept silent, but the student 
continued knocking, and he was obliged to 
admit him. Walking to the bed-side, he 
took up the book, and, looking at the title, 
said, in a tone of surprise, 

‘‘ Hill, do you read such books as this?” 
It was a hard question, but Hill gathered 
courage to say: | 

“i Ge 


I envy you. You may find meroy, but I 
never can. I came to the college a professor 
of religion, but was ashamed to acknowledge 
it, and there can be no hope for me.” 

They agreed together to attend to the 
subject of religion, and Blythe, the visitor, 
said he thought there were two other stu 
dents seriously inclined. They were spoken 
to, and consented to attend a meeting held 
in Hill’s room. 
_ It was a strange meeting, for most of 
them had never been to a prayer-meeting— 
never prayed themselves. They did pray, 
however, with intense feeling. They sang, 
also, but in a suppressed tone, in fear of 
the other students. The singing was heard, 
and a crowd soon gathered about the door, 
with riotous noises, and were dispersed only 
by the officers. The President, Dr. John 
Blair Smith, inquired into the disturbance 
in chapel, in the evening, and one of the 
prominent skeptics replied, that three or 
four of the boys had started a prayer-meet- 
ing, and the rest of the students were deter- 
mined not to submit to the innovation. 

The worthy President was filled with 
surprise, and looking at the young mea 
arraigned for praying, with tears in his 
eyes, said, “Are there praying students 
here? Then God isin the College. The 
shall be sustained, and 

eld in my parlour.” It was held, and 
was crowded, for the majority of the stu- 
dents were there. A revival commenced 
of wonderful power, embracing among its 
subjects more than half the members of 
the College, and extending through many 
counties in the State. A large number of 
the converts became ministers of the gos- 

1, and laboured with success in 
building up strong and efficient churches. 
The one who asked for a religious book, 
was subsequently well known as the Rev. 
Dr. Hill of Winchester; the one who 
brought it to him was the Rev. William 
Calhoun; and the one ‘who detected him 
in the act of reading was the Rev. Dr. 
Blythe, afterwards President of a Ooll 
in Indiana. Archibald Alexander, who 
had just become interested in religious 
things, was led to visit the College by the 
fame of the revival, and there formed the 

urpose of entering that life of ministerial 

bour which had such a vast influence in 
moulding the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. None but God can measure 
the results of the prayer-meeting held by 
the four troubled students of Hampden 
Sydney College.— Watchman and Reflector. 


The Prince of Wales in the Holy Land. 


_ The Prince of Wales and his suite left 
Jerusalem on Thursday, April 19, at three 
‘o'clock, A.M., encamping at Bethel, and 
proceeding the following day by Shiloh to 
Nablous, arriving on the eve of the Samari- 
tan Passover. After visiting Jacob’s Well 
in the morning, the whole party ascended 
Mount Gerizim in the evening, and there 
witnessed this ancient ceremony, the only 
direct vestige of the Jewish Passover. The 


on a terrace just short of the summit. 
About an hour before sunset the prayers 
began, and six sheep, tended by young men 
in white garments, ap among the 
crowd As the sun sunk behind the west- 


ern ridge the young men burst into a wild 


chant, drew their long bright knives, and 
brandished them in the air. In a moment 
the sheep were thrown upon their backs, 
and the Lsibes drawn across their throats. 
In the stream of blood which poured from 
them the young men dipped their fingers, 
and marked the foreheads and noseg of all 
the children. Next came the skinning and 
roasting—the first in a trough, the second 
in a hole prepared for the purpose. The 
Prince a most of his suite returned to the 
tents, one or two remaining through the 
night on the mountain-top to witness the 
‘‘feast,” which was eaten in haste in the 
early morning by the Samaritans, girded 


and shod, and with staves in their hands. 


1533, at the opening of the University year ;° 


He had been blessed with a pious mother, — 


the irre- 


The visitor looked sad, and said, “Hill, — 


whole Samaritan community were assembled 
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@ATURDAY, June 21, 1962. 

PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
THEE THURSDAY AFTERNOON PRAYER-MEETING. 


“Fourth , Central Oburch, Eighth 
and Subject— Walking in the 
Epistle of Jobn, 4th verse. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from. L..L.., Croton Falls, New York, ten 
dolisrs for. the Distribution Fund of the 
Presbyterian Bosrd of Publication, five of 
which are. to be devoted for the “Soldier's 
Pocket Book’ and tracte for soldiers. Also, 
from Mise F.T., Hagerstown, Maryland, 
twenty dollars ‘for the purchase of Testa- 
ments for the soldiers. 


APPOINTMENT.—We understand that 
the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., has been 
appointed chaplain of the United States 
Hospital in the city of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. We are glad to hear of this 
appointment, and have no doubt that Dr. 
‘West will discharge the duties of this office 
mith efficiency and success. 


In San Francisco.—The 
Pacific, of San Francisco, California, says : 
«Qn the last steamer we notice the arrival 
of two or three clergymen; among them is 
the Rev. Dr. Happersett, for many years 
connected with the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions.” 

Rev. Dr. Grunpy.—One of the editors 
of the New York Evangelist met, lately, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, a gentleman from 
Memphis, who gave bim much information 
concerning the state of public sentiment in 
that city previous to its capture. We quote 
the followiog information concerning the 
Rev. Dr. Grundy, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Memphis: 
"He named especially a Presbyterian 
minister, a parson Grundy, (belonging, as 
we understood, to the old Grundy family in 
Tennessee,) whose faith had never failed, 
even in the darkest times. The secession- 
ists had turned him out of his church, but 
his friends rented a hall for him, where he 
still preached to large audiences with a 
boldness that defied persecution. ‘And 
when the United States get possession of 
Memphis,’ said the gentleman, getting ex- 
cited, ‘we are going to build him a church 
five stories high, and he shall preach in 
every story of it!’- Such courage deserves 
its reward. He who has dared every thing 
in the hour of danger, will not be forgotten 
in the hour of victory.” - 


A TEMPTATION. 


J N the excitipg times of war, and especi- 
& ally in sech a wor as is now waged 
between the government of the United 
tates and the rebellious insurrectionists of 

e South, the newspapers become the ve- 
hicles of almost daily intelligence of the 
most startling kind. In this pews all are 
profoundly interested; aud some, whose 
beloved friends are in the army, and ex- 
posed’ to all the casualties of battle, most 
‘painfully so. The war has become an 
absorbing subject, and the daily movements 
_ of the troops are eagerly scrutinized. Those 
who have news to communicate, find ready 
listeners, and newspapers are in all hands. 
All this is natural, and to be expected, and 
few are so unfeeling or apathetic as to re- 
main unmoved. Still, there is an obvious 
danger in having the mind so fully pre- 
occupied by one subject. The duty which 
we owe to God and our own souls may, 
amidst the unusual excitement, ve neglect- 
ed, or heedlessly performed. The Bible 
may lose its interest in the presence of the 
Dewspaper, and prayer may be deprived of 
ita reverence and fervour. In the dissipa- 
tion of the thoughts, there may be little 
inclination for reflection, self-examination, 
and meditation. Who is not sensible of 
the temptation? and what Christian, when 
his-attention is called to the subject, does 


not feel the necessity of guarding his heart | 


against the danger? 

While it is far from our wish to diminish 
the interest of loyal Christian men in the 
progress and success of the war, we would 

ire to suggest some means of so regu- 
lating it that it should not prove injurious. 
This may be done. It is by bringing our 
Teligion to bear on all the events of the 
war., It is to recognize the providence of 
God in whatever occurs. There is no 
chance in the battle-field. Every move- 
ment is made successful or disastrous, as 
He may determine. 
won, as He ordains. Something more is 
required than skilful strategy and heroic 
leadership. The best arranged plans may 
be defeated by the occurrence of some ap- 
parently slight and unexpected circum- 
stance. There is an omniscient and 
almighty God, who presides over all, and 
controls every event. Surely, then, we 
should be more anxious to regard his hand 
in the war, than to discuss the merits of 
military captains and military plans. If 
we desire success, we should appeal to him; 
and if ever we possessed the spirit of pray- 
er, we should see to it that it has more in- 
tensity in such an exigency as this. God 

will be inquired of, and in the time of our 
need, we should be more than ever at a 
throne of grace. The heart, fortified by 
such constant intercourse with God, will 
be best qualified to hear war intelligence 
with thankfulness or quiet submission. 
The religion of the heart, thus strength- 
ened amidst painful distractions, will alone 
be able to escape injury, and do service for 
God. In many cases, we have reason to 
believe, the war hag been the occasion of 
imparting new fervour topiety. Many, we 
believe, pray more earnestly, and with 
stronger faith than ever; and many have 
had their religious principles called into 
greater activity, in ministering to the tem- 
poral and spiritual wants of those who have 
been made victims of the war. It is not 
so, however, with all. The realization of a 
present God is faint, and his absolute sove- 
reigonty in ordering all national changes 
overlooked. War is too much regarded as 
a game of chances, in which the most skil- 
ful player is the winner. When s0 viewed 
by the captains of our hosts, and by the peo- 
ple generally, the Divine aid may be with- 
held to our detriment. So offensively and 
boastingly has the South depended on their 
prowess, that now, in their successive de- 
feats, even the irreligious refer to them as 
God-forsaken. May it not be so with us! 
Let Christians avert it, by walking humbly 
_ and devoutly, and by earnest supplication, 
pleading with God to preside over our na- 

- tional councils, and go forth with our armed 


Every battle is lost or | 


Le 


AMONG PRESBYTERIANS. 


the remarkable signs of the 
Rages, thet wherever Presbyterians meet 
in 


rchurgh Assemblies, either at home 
of abroad, the subject of union between | 


themselves and some Presbyterian body, 


adjacent to them, and differing in some 
minor ‘peculiarities from them, is intro- 
duced. It is also manifest that no subject 
excites warmer interest, or moves more 
strongly the Christian affections of the 
ministers and people of the various Pres- 


_|byterian.Churches in which it is discussed. 


It surely must be acknowledged that atten- 


tion so widely awakened cannot be excited 


by. an unimportant matter, and that a cur- 
rent of, thought and feeling, setting so de- 
terminately in one direction, must be guid- 
ed, in some way, by the Great Head of the 
Church, to fulfil his own gracious purposes, 
and make the Church more effective in 
preparing bis way among the vations. We 
have watched this growing tendency to 
union with profound interest; not without 
fear of possible dangers accompanying it, 
but, on the whole, a gp that 
the swelling current should be-enlarged, 
until the metes and bounds which now cir- 
cumscribe distinct churches, very pearly 
related |to each other, are lost in a genefal 
mingling of the waters. 

It is well known to our readers that this 
tendency towards union so universally mani- 
fested, has resulted, in some instances, in 
the actual consolidation of Presbyterian 
bodies occupying the same general field. 
In Victoria, there bas been a union effected 
between the churches connected with the 
Established Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church of Scotland, forming thus the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria. In Can- 
ada, there has been a union of the Presby- 


-terian churches connected with the Free 


and United Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land, and the body resulting from this 
union is known as the Canada Presbyterian 
Church. The Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, in connection with the 
Church at Scotland, declares union to be 
desirable, but declines at present, from a 
fear of endangering its own harmony, en- 
tering into any union with the Canada 
Presbyterian Church. In the Provinces, 
the various Presbyterian bodies have con- 
sidered the subject with great care and 
much interest. In the Lower Provirces, 
the Synod connected with the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland and the Free 
Church, have effected a union, and Com- 
mittees of Correspondence on the subject 
have been appointed by other bodies. In 
regard to all these accomplished unions, 
the testimony is abundant and most decided 
to the fact that they have left no ripple 
upon the waters—that the spirit of brotherly 
love so thoroughly pervades all hearts, that 
they care not to raise the ghosts of past 
controversies, and do not anticipate the 
coming of any clouds to obscure the future. 
«< Behold, how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” | 

The tendency to unity which has already 
accomplished so much, has by no means 
spent its force. The proposals for union 
among Presbyterian bodies now distinct are 
almost as numerous as the unions actually 
accomplished. In New Zealand, these pro- 
posals have been so far accepted, that it is 
probable that in November of this year 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Zealand will be constituted. 
In England, the union of the churches be- 
longing to the English Presbyterian Church 
and the churches in that country connected 
with the United Presbyterian of Scotland 
has already been the subject of negotiation. 
In a meeting of the English Synod, held in 
London during the last month, the report 
of a committee having the subject in charge 
was read by Dr. Hamilton, the chairman. 
The sum of this report was, to quote the 
words of Dr. Hamilton, “that though the 
difficulties might be apparently insuperable, 
yet the reason for union would be found 
irresistible.’””’ No definite proposals were 
made, however, to the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church, nor can there proba- 
bly be any made, until the United Presby- 
terian Church in England kas been discon- 
nected from the parent Church in Scotland, 
and thus enabled to treat as an independ- 
ent body with the English Presbyterians. 
Meanwhile both bodies pursue their appro- 
priate work with great diligence, and enjoy 
the most fraternal intercourse with each 
other. It was stated by Dr. Hamilton, as 
a gratifying fact, illustrating the same gen- 
eral tendency, that the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists ‘were daily giving in their ad- 
hesion to the Presbyterian communion, and 
a church of this body was lately opened in 
Manchester as a new Presbyterian chapel.” 
In Scotland, the three great Presbyterian 
communions, which compose almost the 
éntire population, remain apart; nor are 
there any movements visible which indicate 
a return to a state of unity. But it is 
plainly manifest that the asperity and harsh- 
ness of feeling’ which have marked their 
controversies are dying out, and the good 
services and good deeds of each body are 
more generally and cordially acknowledged. 
It is possible that, as the points on which 
these bodies have differed lose their promi- 
nence, the more numerous and important 
points on which they agree will assume 
more distinctness and clearness, and operate 
in bringing into closer connection those 
who hold in common the great truths of 
the gospel, and the great principles of 
Presbyterianism. 

In our own land, a survey of the great 
Presbyterian family gives, as its results, 
either unions accomplished with success 
and much resulting harmony, or unions 
proposed, and discussed with great earnest- 
ness, but with singular temperateness and 
good feeling. Of the former, the chief is 
the union of the Associate and Associate 
Reformed Churches, resulting in the estab- 
dishmentof the United Presbyterian Church, 
a body already manifesting increasing ao- 
tivity in all the work of a church of Christ, 
and marked by inflexible adherence to the 
faith and worship of the fathers. of the 
Ohurch. It may be that the pleasant 
feelings begotten by this union has made 
the brethren belonging to this honoured 
body desirous of other and more extensive 
movements of the same kind; for we have 
noticed with pleasure that, when Dr. Pax- 
ton, the delegate from our Assembly, ad- 
dressing the General Assembly of that 
Church, alluded to.the improbability of a 
complete union of the bodies, he was instant- 
ly met by a reply-from one of the leading 
members of the body, to the effect that he 
regarded it as very desirable and by no 
means impossible—an expression of opinion 
which seems: to have passed unchallenged 
in the Assembly. It is certain that the 
correspondence already opened between the 
two Churches is regarded as a very proper 
expression of the fraternal feeling which 
ought ever to exist between those who are 
so nearly allied in faith and order. 

Of the proposed union between our own 
Church and the New-school Presbyterian 
Church we need say.little, as our readers 
have already learned from our columns 
much of what has been said and done. 
The only official action which has yet been 
taken, is the action of the last General 
Assembly of our.Church, proposing to the 
New-achool Assembly a correspondence by | 
delegates, sent from each Assembly to the 


other. We haye no doubt that this pfo- 


posal will be accepted. Whether any thing 
mord will be done at present, beyond this 
interehange of delegates, is not, by any 
means, clear; and it is a very grave ques- 
tion whether it would bé desifable. An 
extract from the Cincinnati Christian Her- 
ald of last week will shed some light on 
this subject, if that extract represents the 
views of any considerable portion of the 
New-school body. It is as follows: 

‘¢Qne reason why we have not been con- 
vinced that the two branches of our once 
united Church are not prepared for a re- 
union is, that we have no evidence that our 
Old-school friends are prepared to begin an 
expurgation of their denominational litera- 
ture, and accept what little we have as just 
as orthodox as their own. Nor are we pre- 
pared to make the exchange.” 


We presume that we express the univer- 
sal sentiment in our Church when we say 
that the day is far distant when we will 
consent to revise the Catalogue of our 
Board of Publication, in order to dismiss 
works which we have accepted as sound and 
profitable, or consent to insert in those lists 
in their place such books as Barnes on the 
Atonement, the only one which our con- 
temporary mentions. 
there are, in any part of these widely-ex- 
tended Churches, those who are in the con- 
dition described by the delegate in the 
New-school Assembly from California, when 
he said, “The fact is, Moderator, the Old 
and New-school Presbyterians in California 
are desperately in love with each other, 
and we want to be married,” we presume 
that there are very few in the Old-school 
Church who will forbid the banns. The 
Christian affection which will not suffer 
men to remain happily apart, is the essen- 
tial condition and most promising prepara- 
tion for a cordial and lasting union. When 
it pervades both Churches, they will melt 
into one another as readily and as quietly 
as drops of pure water run together when 
brought into close proximity. To bring 
about this happy state, let each body con- 
staptly seek for that wisdom which is ‘first 
pure, and then peaceable.” 


CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS. 


HE walks of Christian usefulness abound 
on every side, and noservant of Christ 
need go far toenterthem. The lowliest 
places generally present the most extensive 
fields for Christian effort, and those who 
fill the most conspicuous places in society 
may reap much profit, and enjoy a rich re- 
ward, by descending to the level of the 
poor and the wretched, to relieve their 
wants, and carry them the news of the 
salvation of Jesus. In this good work 
women may be most fitly employed, and 
here they will find a pleasure which frivo- 
lous pursuits and gay society cannot bring 
to them. Let the following account of 
such labours, which we copy from the last 
Sunday- School Times, incite others to fol- 
low in the path of her who has gone to 
other lands, that they may reap the same 
pleasant and blessed fruits. 

‘¢A meeting of more than ordinary inter- 
est was held a few evenings since, by the 
teachers, parents, and children of the Cot- 
tage Place Industrial School. <A lady of 
affluence in the city, who has been its de- 
voted friend, was about to leave the coun- 
try. So these children of poverty, with 
their parents, were invited to an entertain- 
ment, where they, one and all, could say to 
Miss P farewell. 

‘The guests comprised a variety of cha- 
racter. The toiling woman, the intemper- 


ate mother, the reformed inebriate, the. 


juvenile mendicant, and the rough little 
vagrant were there. By economy, they had 
contrived to save pennies sufficient to pur- 
chase a book, to present as a token of affec- 
tion to their devoted friend. A little girl 
of poverty came forward, and in the sim- 
plicity of childhood tendered the offering 
in behalf of her companions. The lady 
replied, thanking them for the remembran- 
cer, assuring them that in the far-off land 
whither she hastened, the book would be 
treasured, and in her heart they would be 
remembered. During this part of the ex- 
ercise tears coursed down many cheeks. 
The lady in question is a member of the 
Rev. Dr. Potts’s church, New York city, 
and expects soon to sail as a missionary to 
Western Africa. Multitudes of such ladies 
wend their way through the lanes and alleys 
of the city, drawing from the flags some 
neglected little Moses. But for them, in- 
dustrial schools would not have succeeded. 
But for them, mission Sabbath-schools 
would languish and die. They softly walk 
the military hospitals, administer to the 
sick, in the ear of the dying soldier whisper 
the words of immortal life, and communi- 
cate to absent loved ones the last accent 
that quivered on his lips. These ladies 
need no eulogy; their record is on high.” 


PAUL’S EXAMPLE. 


CELEBRATED infidel nobleman was con- 
: vinced of the truthfulness and power 
of the Christian religion, from a study of 
the peculiar circumstances under which the 
Apostle Paul was converted. He was, it 
might be presumed, the last man who 
could have been induced to transfer his de- 
votion to the despised Nazarene. He was 
a bigot to the religion in which he had 
been educated; he was a deliberate rejecter 
of the claims of Jesus to the Messiahship; 
alarmed at the prevalence of this new 
system, he became a relentless persecutor ; 
this he did conscientiously, supposing he 
thereby did God service; and yet, notwith- 
standing his deep-seated prejudices, his 
committal to his whole nation as an im- 
placable enemy to the new religion, the 
damage his reputation would suffer in the 
eyes of his people, and the sacrifice of his 
cherished prospects, he ybecame an earnest 
advocate of the cause he had so fiercely 
opposed. This he did, not from a momen- 
tary impulse, for a man of his strong intel- 
lect was not likely to be carried away by a 
temporary enthusiasm, neither from any 
ambitious hope of distinction, for the cause 
of Christ was not only unpopular with the 
great, but despised and contemned, and the 
avowal of it subjected a man to great earthly 


privations and personal jeopardy. Count- 


ing the cost deliberately, and fully aware 
of all he would lose, and all he would suffer, 
he avowed himself a Christian. Every 
circumstance in his case seemed to render 
it altogether improbable that he should 
have his principles and prepossessions s0 
thoroughly revolutionized. 

The future career of Paul forms another 
argument in proof of the genuineness of 
the religion of Christ. His conversion was 
a sincere one, as his whole subsequent life 
sufficiently demonstrated. He never wa- 
vered, never doubted, never intimated a 


regret that he had made an exchange of 


his dignified and honourable position among 
the Jews, for the anxious, toilsome, suffer- 
ing life of a preacher of the gospel. In 
his own emphatic enumeration of the ills 
he .had to encounter, mental as well as 
bodily, we still see his fixed resolution to 
bear all things for Christ’s sake, with 
cheerfulness. In his greatest discourage- 
ments, he was still persuaded that he had 
made a right choice, his adherence to which 
could not be shaken even by the prospect 
of a martyr’s death. He had no certain 
dwelling-place, none of the quiet comforts 


At the same time, if 


THE PRES 


place, labouring incessantly, subjected often- 
times to the suspicion of pretended friends, 
grieved by the falseness of professed con- 
verts, personally assailed to the peril of life, 
imprisoned, treated with indignity and aver- 
sion, he faltered not. A mighty conviction 
sustained him from within, and Slthough 
he had much to afflict and depress him, his 
piety was always active, and even trium- 
phant. He knew whom he had believed; 
he was persuaded that there was laid up 
for him a glorious heavenly inheritance, 
and he did not count even his life dear to 
him, so that he might win Christ. Paul 
was, notwithstanding all, a happy Chris- 
tian, and if ever the power of religion was 
strongly illustrated in sustaining infirm 
human nature, it was illustriously so in his 
case. He could cheerfully encounter the 
stormy seas of a short voyage, while the 
desired haven was so clearly within his 
view. The grace which sustained him is 
freely offered to every believer, and through 
Christ strengthening them, they can do all 
things. They may, like him, be sorrowfal, 
yet always rejoicing; and being faithful to 
death, they may be assured that there is 
laid up for them a crown of glory. 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


WasuinerTon, D. C., May, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—The contraband ques- 
tion is assuming a serious aspect. They 
come in by hundreds; and though they are 
being taught, clothed, fed for a short time, 


district, yet the demand for their labour 
must soon be satisfied, and in the face of 
this fact it is asked, again and again, What 
will you do with them? Christian hearts 
and hands must have here a field of prac- 
tical sympathy, such as they have never 
before had so near their own firesides. This 
city is but one of a hundred points of simi- 
lar events connected with this people. 
President Lincoln’s modification of Gen- 
eral Hunter’s proclamation meets with much 
favour here. All agree that law and order 
must rise above our inclinations, even though 


| a temporary gain may result from a viola- 


tion of such law. This firmness on the 
part of the Executive commends him to all, 
and gives the border States another assur- 
ance that their rights will be respected. 
Such may our President ever be. The 
same hand that defended General McClel- 
lan from the virulent persecution of his 
enemies until his acts would silence them, 
is now put forth to check the imprudent, 
if not illegal, exercise of power, even while 
multitudes, forgetting the means, and re- 
garding only the end, are raising shouts of 
applause. 
Alexandria, ‘¢on the sacred soil,’’ a sub- 
urb of Washington, has suffered greatly by 
this war. Some of its merchants have 
closed their stores, rather than ‘take the 
oath of allegiance. Many of its best citi- 


State, (a hard ono,) deserting homes of 
luxury, to go they know not where. Twen- 
ty of these mansions, furnished with every 
convenience, and a number of public build- 
ings, have been appropriated as hospitals 
for the sick and wounded of the army of 
the Potomac. 

Christ Church (Episcopal,) and the New- 
school Presbyterian churches have «also 
been deserted. These have recently been 
opened for religious service, an Episcopal 
clergyman connected with the hospitals oc- 
cupying the ‘one, and Chaplain Welsh, of 


After these had been used one Sabbath, 
some secessionist, with more zeal than 
knowledge, broke into one of the churches, 
and removed the books belonging to the 
pulpit, lest they be desecrated by the touch 
of the Yankees! Such an act needs no 
comment—it speaks for itself. 

The good work of supplying books and 
tracts for the soldiers is appreciated by the 
regiments around the city. To say “they 
want to read them,” is a very tame way of 
telling of a dense crowd around a tract 
distributor, stretching out their bands, and 
saying, ‘Give me one, sir, if you please.” 
The Rev. C. P. Lyford, missionary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is con- 
stantly labouring in the city and camps, 
preaching and distributing the printed 
word. The teamsters, returned prisoners, 
rebels in confinement, detached companies. 
sick soldiers, and regiments without chap- 
lains, are all sharing his labours. . He is 
obeying the injunction, «In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand,’ &o. It is, indeed, ‘seed 
by the wayside;” but God is over all, and 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 

Yours, &. CARROL. 


= 


LETTER FROM PIKE’S PEAK. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Laurette, Kansas, May 19, 1862. 
Messrs. Editcrs—I left Denver two weeks 
ago to-day, upon a beautiful May morning, 
in the Express coach. After travelling 
over a rough, hilly road, and through a 
grand, diversified, romantic, picturesque 
scenery, studdec| along the way with com- 
fortable houses und stations, upsetting the 
coach once in a sxow-drift, we arrived here 
by half-past ten o’clock, P. M., the second 
day—having travelled one hundred miles 
over hills, plains, deep ravines, and lofty 
mountains. Here I preached last Sabbath 
week to a crowded house. | 
Montgomery. 

I went over to Montgomery last Saturday, 
gave out an appointment, and by eleven 
o’clock, Sabbath morning, we had a large 
congregation assembled in Messrs. Blake & 
Fay’s store. I went in, and found them 
all quietly and anxiously waiting to hear 
the word of life. We preached unto them 
Christ and his kingdom. They gathered 
in some boards and slabs for benches, and 
covered them with buffalo robes, and made 
them quite comfortable. The congregation 
was very attentive, and the services seemed 
to be impressive. We had a good choir 
and good singing. They sung me into 
tears. To hear such glorious anthems of 
praise bursting forth from warm hearts, 
‘‘upon the top of the mountains,” right 
beneath most lofty cliffs, was cheering to the 
very soul. We thanked God for the privi- 
lege. ‘It was good to be there.” At 
night the services appeared more impressive 
still. We gave them Christ’s farewell pro- 
mise—‘ Lo, I am with you alway’—His 
essential and gracious presence. God, by 
his essence, pervades and ills all space. 
Then his gracious presence, peculiar to the 
Church and the Christian. It isa rich, en- 
couraging, consoling theme, particularly to 
the tried missionary and scattered ‘‘sheep.”’ 
Montgomery, situated at the head of a deep 
canon, and right at the foot of a large 
amphitheatre, formed by immense, lofty 
cliffs, is a thriving littlestown, containing 
some three or four hundred inhabitants, 
and only six monthsold. The quartz lodes, 
though yet but little developed, are con- 
sidered very rich. It is near the head of 
the South Platte, and eight miles from 
Laurette. The people are very kind; and 
anxious to have preaching. Some few 


Presbyterians. No church organization or 


‘of home, travelling toilsomely from place to | Sabbath-school yet. The people are poor, 


| Western pioneer. 


and supplied with homes in the city and 


zens have followed the fortunes of their 


the 91st Pennsylvania Regiment, the other... 


YTERIAN, 


and provisions are very scarce and dear. 
““Come over and help us.” 


; If the Church in the East could only 


see, even ‘in ® vision,” the great des- 
titution here, and hear the earnest Mace- 
donian cry, as it goes forth from the mul- 
titudes swarming in these mountains, no 
doubt they would do more to help us. It 
is @ great privilege, and it affords ‘strong. 
consolation” to preach to the destitute. 
To gather a congregation of poor, uncared- 
for miners, thirsting for the water of life, 
into a log cabin, and dispense unto them 
the word of God, is refreshing. To supply 
this field requires a self-sacrificing spirit, 
much zeal, and perseverance. Most of the 
people are poor. Many of them live in 
small log huts with dirt roof and floor. 
They “rough it,” and ‘batch it,” and 
live very frugally in order to get along. 


Generally, they are disposed to support the . 


gospel liberally, so far as they are able. 
How can the Church East help ns? 
Through their sympathies, prayers, and by 
sustaining a preached gospel. You can do 
much by oftén sending a kind, affectionate, 
religious letter, newspaper, or tract. De- 
prived of the advantages and pleasures of 
home and society, there is no people upon 
earth that needs the prayers and sympathies 
of the Church and friends more than the 
Disappointed, alone, cast 
down, and discouraged, as people often are 
in this wild region, nothing tends so much 
to cheer and comfort as sympathy and affec- 
tion. If religious parents could only see 
how their prodigal sons, once dedicated to 
God in baptism and with prayer, depart 
from the way in which they should go, 
they would, no doubt, pray more for, and 
do much more to helpthem. To see sons, at 
home honoured and respected, come West, 
fall into vice, go down, down, and down, 
until at last they end their earthly career in 
a shooting affray, or in a drunkard’s grave, 
is truly humilitating, and should be to 
parents and to all young men admonisbing. 
In Colorado it is now seed-time. What- 
soever we sow, we and our posterity will 
reap; and if the seed be now sown upon 
these lofty mountains and wide prairies, 
it will, through grace, bring forth much 
fruit to the glory of God; but if it be not 
sown, Satan will, ere long, here reap a rich 
harvest. Therefore we desire still to earn- 
nestly utter the comprehensive prayer, 
‘‘ Come over and help us.” 


Snow. 

We had quite a fall of snow last night. 
It has been snowing nearly all day—snow- 
ing fast now. This is a very snowy country. 
The snow here in the mountains was last 
winter, on an average, from four to six feet 
deep. Where it was drifted, it was in some 
places nearly one hundred feet deep. In 
the drifts it is over fifty feet deep now. It 
never all melts. It often snows in summer, 
and sometimes in August. The lofty peaks 
of the Snowy Range are always covered. 
with snow, which, in the summer, adds 
much to the beauty of the scenery. We 
rode over a wagon, with bones, all covered 
up in snow, this morning. The snow 
is a great hindrance to mining. It has 
been unusually deep this year. It is now 
melting rapidly. People here use snow- 
shoes, with long, broad wooden soles, so 
that they can walk on top of the snow with- 
out sinking. Snow seldom lies long in 
Denver. 

_ This has been a long, severe, dreary 
winter. The people here have had ‘‘a hard 
time of it.’? -Provisions have been very 
scarce this spring. Flour has been twenty- 
five cents a pound. The people were made 
glad a few days ago, by the bringing in of 
two hundred and fifty sacks. Good butter 
is very scarce. Fine trout is caught near. 
The snow was about six inches deep this 
morning, May 20th. My room was covered 
all over with it. It is now melting 
rapidly. In mid-summer, we can gather 
beautiful flowers right beside snow-drifts. 
The snow and sun is very hard on the eyes. 
Some have gone snow-blind this spring, and 
had their faces tanned almost black. 

| A. 8. B. 


LETTER FROM BEIRUT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Beirut, May 8th, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The wurderers of Mr. 
Coffing have not yet been arrested, though 
Mr. Joh_son, the American Consul at Bei- 
rut, is “Putting forth the most energetic 
measures tosecure them. This assassination 
occurred a little more than a month ago, 
and the following are the circumstances of 
the sad affair. 

Mr. Coffing had long been persecuted by 


the inhabitants of a town called Hadjin, 
and at last, finding that they would not re- 


ceive the gospel, and that he received 
amongst them only insult and injury, he was 
forcibly driven from those lawless regions, 
expecting, however, to return, should mat- 
ters at any future time seem more propitious. 
Meanwhile, he had been spoiled of his 
goods, his wife had been brutally kicked by 
one of a ruffianly mob of Armenians, and 
he and his wife had been compelled to 
travel for many days and nights, with ecarce- 
ly enough to eat to sustain life, for the shop- 
keepers had been prohibited by the bishops 
and priests every where from selling them 
any thing toeat. They were compelled to 
sleep in the open air, with jackals prowling 
around, and heavy, unhealthy night-dews 
falling upon them; and many other trials 
and hardships of a very painful nature were 
they compelled to endure, until at last the 
field was reluctantly given up. _ 

Some time after all this had happened, 
Mr. Coffing was journeying near Alexan- 
dretta, with a servant, a muleteer, and a 
Turkish zebdeia, when two men concealed 
in the woods shot at the party, and killed 
the good missionary and his servant. Mr. 
Johnson, on being acquainted with these 


particulars, immediately went to the British 


Consul, inquire when one of the English 
fleet, then stationed here, would be leaving 
for Alexandretta, Mr. Moore, the English 
Consul, displayed a deep interest in the 
matter, but could not promise that a vessel 
would be very shortly going in that direc- 
tion. He promised, however, that Mr. 
Johnson should be informed on the de- 
parture of one of Her Majesty’s ships for 
that post, and it should be placed at his 
disposal. This expedition proving not al- 
together satisfactory to Mr. Johnson, who 
wished to expedite matters, he at once re- 
paired to the French Consulate, on a like 
mission. The worthy French Consul here 
offered, in a most hearty manner, a French 
man-of-war, on which our Consul repaired 
to Alexandretta. An English ship of war 
was already in that harbour. Now, the 
captains and officers of these vessels, and the 
Pachas and Governors of those wild regions of 
country to which they are gone are all unit- 
ing with the Consul in searching out these 
bold assassins. At his request, a commis- 
sioner was also sent by Caboulis Effendi, to 
assist him, and strong vizerial orders have 
come from Constantinople, to the authori- 
ties of these districts, to do their utmost to 
bring the murderers to justice. 

A little fleet having entered these waters, 
what with firing salutes, and at targets, 
those old hills are made to resound with 


| loud-mouthed demands for justice. The 


blood of the alain literally shouts for ven- 
geance. The Pachas and people of that 
vicinity have been stirred up like soup, as 
an old Pacha said, and no stone has been 
left unturned, to convince the inhabitants 
that the American Government would never 
allow its citizens to be massacred with im- 


punity. The French and English Consuls 


have acted nobly, in proffering international 
courtesies, and the various commande 


we meet with an apology for this bitterness 
of feeling—always in some such language 
as we were sorry to see last week in a 
religious paper— It is easy to account for 
it, when we take into consideration all that 
he has suffered.” But nine out of ten-of 
Mr. Brownlow’s hearers utterly condemn 
his spirit. It is so bad, that even his 
public claim to have been “a minister of 
the gospel for more than thirty years,” 
can scarcely aggravate his offence. 


declare, in the names of their governments, }, In his recent speech at the Cooper In- 


that they will unite with the Consal in 
support of his demands for justice. 

When the Consul is compelled to visit a 
very wild and dangerous region of country, 
besides a large escort of soldiers, the Pacha 
himself accompanies him a little way from 
town, and sends with him his eldest son as 
evidence of his hearty co-operation. 

Mr. Johnson has, of course, many diffi- 
culties, as well as dangers, to contend with, 
all which are shared by that excellent mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Mr. Morgan, who is 
stationed at Antioch, and whose acquaint- 
ance with the Turkish language renders his 
services a most valuable auxiliary. There 
is a great deal of foul play going on— 
treason and bribery are practised without 
scruple, and a less energetic person than he 
would long since havé despaired of success, 
and left those ht rer, and unhealthy 
climes. But impréssed as the Consul is 
with the belief that European and American 
interests in Syria will be much enhanced 
by success in this matter, he still perseveres 
in its prosecution; and Captain Hobart, who 
has just been called here with his ship, the 
‘‘ Fox-Hound,”’ tells me that he is working 
away with wonderful zeal and energy. 
Captain Hobart himself did much during 
the whole of the time he remained in Alex- 
andretta, but was suddenly called here by 
the English Admiral. 

The last news from Alexandretta is that 
the assassins have been discovered, and 
tracked to their lair in a distant mountain, 
where they are defended by an armed tribe, 


.upon whose hospitality they have thrown 


themselves. The Pacha of Adana has come 
down to the coast, at the Consuls’ request, 
with troops, to use force, if necessary, in 
arresting the villains. They have confessed 
their crime to their friends, and denounced 


two Armenians as having instigated the 


crime; and the latter have, happily, been 
arrested. The assassins themselves, how- 


ever, are Moslems. | 


I think it will be’ news to you to learn 
that the Holy Land is rapidly being put in 
telegraphic communication with the balance 
of the world. A company of labourers and 
artizans, escorted by a detachment of Turk- 
ish troops, left this city last week for the 
purpose of erecting the poles, and placing 
the wires along the coast, to put us in com- 
munication with the great city of the Con- 
stantines, while another has gone down the 
coast, via Sidon, Tyre, Jaffa, and Gaza, for 
the city of Alexander the Great. 

The Beirut and Damascus telegraph, 
having proved a complete success, as well 
as a great convenience, is also being ex- 
tended over towards the “Great River,” 
and thence, I am told, it will be carried 
via Babylon, to connect with the Indian 
lines. Surely “the sick man” is rapidly 
convalescing. 

Old Berytus, Phoonix-like, is rapidly 
rising from its ashes, and bids fair, from 
present appearances, to take rank worthily 
as capital of Julia Felix resuscitated. 
Houses seem to spring up, mushroom-like, 
as if by magic, and amongst them hospitals, 
hospices, seminaries, and divers other chari- 
table institutions in first-rate style—princi- 
pally, however, on European foundations. 

The Pacha, having discovered that crimi- 
nals can work as well as rob, steal, and mur- 
der, has set these worthies to work in opening 
new streets and roads in the city and envi- 
rons. By the way, our citizens were taken 
all aback a few days ago, by an announce- 
ment informing us that a regular sprig of 
the law had opened an office in this ancient 
seat of law and schools. Shade of Jus- 
tinian! Quid nunc! Justice in Pales- 
tine! Pandects of Islamism! Surely, the 
latter rains are at hand. Apropos of 
rains—the goodly mountsin, that the great 
law-giver of Israel was so anxious to see, 
has again donned his white turban—quite 
a god-send having come down upon the 
land a week or two ago, in the shape of a 
general rain, which, though rather uncon- 
genial to the poor silk-worm, will prove a 
great blessing to the inhabitants in general. 

Although the Mars, and Doris, the Mo- 
godore, and a large Turkish man-of-war, 
together with other smaller vessels, which 
are continually belching forth their sul- 
phurous salutations, impart to this harbour 
quite a warlike appearance, the god of 
war is for once on a mission of peace—he 
and his confreres having come for the pur- 
pose of meeting the Prince of Wales, who 
is expected here to-day from Damascus. 

I learn that the French Commissioner, 
lately sent to Cyprus on an archeological 
expedition, has succeeded in exhuming 
many valuable relics of the highest anti- 
quity, amongst which is an image of the 
goddess of that isle—an Astarte of surpass- 
ing beauty. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PARSON BROWNLOW. 


The name of “ Parson Brownlow” has 
been a familiar one for many years through- 
out our land. The editor of such a spicy 
sheet as the Knoxville Whig could hardly 
have escaped notoriety any where, and 
least of all in a country where the “ Fourth 
Kstate’”’ wields so much power as it does in 
this. To some, doubtless, the epithet of 
‘«¢ Parson’ has seemed a mere pleasantry ; 
but more discerning minds might have dis- 
covered from his editorials, what is an 
unquestionable fact, as in his recent public 
addresses he has widely proclaimed, that 
he is, indeed, by ordination at least, a 
minister of the gospel. It might have 
been concluded that a theological training, 
received only to be abused, had made him 
specially familiar with the sacred words, 
which so lightly and profanely he was for 
ever bandying in his newspaper. Since 
the advent of secession, he has become 
more than ever a man of mark, and not 
without real and distinguished merit. With 
signal boldness, and exemplary fortitude, 
he has resisted this monster rebellion, suf- 
fering deeply for his patriotism, in mind, 
body, and estate. As a consistent, intrepid, 
unwavering, indomitable Union man, he is 
deserving of all honour. We sincerely 
regret that, by aggravated profanity, first 
in his newspaper, and since in his speeches 
at the North, he should have detracted 
from the meed of praise which the coun- 
try would have awarded him. 

But Mr. Brownlow, if we mistake not, is 
doing much worse for his fair fame than 
he could do by mere profanity of expres- 
sion, at which worldly men smile, some- 
what maliciously, to be sure, because it 
comes from a clergyman, without, how- 
ever, admitting it to be a very serious 
charge against a public favourite. His 
popular speeches have developed a reck- 
lessness of assertion, and a thirst for 
revenge upon his persecutors, at variance 
with every principle of the gospel of 
Christ, and wholly revolting to the com- 
mon mind of the North. Here and there 


wounded, and dying men. 


stitute, in New York city, he is reported 
to have said, ‘‘The Methodist preachers at 
the South are entitled to more considera- 
tion than others, for there is more unan- 
imity among them. They are nearly all, 
without exception, rascals. * * * * Foun- 
tain E. Fitch, an old presiding elder of the 
Conference, is a chaplain of a Nashville 
regiment, and he makes it a practice to 
get drank, carrying a bottle with him; he 
drinks to excess, and swears profanely; but 
preaches every Sunday faithfully to the 
soldiers; and in his discourses tells them 
actually that the cause in which they are 
engaged—and he only gave him as a speci- 
men of all denominations * * * *—ig so 
good and so holy a cause, that if they die 


‘for it, they will be saved in heaven, even 


without grace.” 

Previously, in New Jersey, Mr. Brown- 
low said in substance, ‘‘I thank God there 
is a devil. Every Union man in Ten- 
nessee has a devil in him about as big as a 
hat. I thank God forit. And when the 
Federal army advances, we will go with 
them, and shoot down our persecutors like 
dogs.” Again, speaking of one Lead- 
beater, a-persecutor of the Union men, 
and executioner of several of them, he 
expressed the hope that this man would be 
taken and hung upon the same limb from 
which he had suspended two of his victims; 
that Mrs. Fry, the widow of one of the 
latter, would be permitted to fasten the 
rope round his neck, and Mr. Brownlow 
the other end tothe limb! These latter 
remarks are repeated from recollection. 

The charges which he makes against the 
ministry of the South, although doubtless 
he might point out individual instances 
exemplifying them, no sound understand- 
ing can eovtertain in their sweeping gen- 
erality. Such statements must greatly 
diminish public confidence in Mr. Brown- 
low’s testimony. And who can believe 
that he fairly represents the spirit of 
Southern Union men? If they are, indeed, 
all as blood-thirsty as he declares, then we 
can only say, that the dark picture which 
he has drawn of secessionist cruelty, finds 
its no less sad counterpart in the ardent 
longing of Unionist revenge. 

Mr. Brownlow may rest assured that the 
spirit which he exhibits, although it may 
be faintly applauded in a promiscuous 
assembly by wicked and unthinking men, 
will meet no echo from the intelligent, 
much less from the Christian, public at 
the North. If his forthcoming book em- 
bodies such sentiments, certainly the seal 
of general reprobation will be thus far set 
upon it. We are battling for the over- 
throw of rebellion, the restoration of our 
Union, the welfare of mankind, the cause 
of humanity and religion. Doubtless, 
criminals must be punished. But our 
Government has already given earnest of a 
merciful spirit, which to the end will 
doubtless temper the administration of jus- 
tice. In this the people of the North 
acquiesce, demanding a sufficient number 
of victims to vindicate the Constitution and 
laws; none to gratify a lust for revenge. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION AND 
ITS WORK IN THE ARMY. 


The intense and gibvecel interest which 
is felt in regard to our brave soldiers, 


who have been suffering so much from. 


sickness and .wounds, while protecting our 
homes, and defending our Constitution 
and our laws, has led to numerous efforts 
to alleviate their hardships, and minister to 
their welfare. The United States Sana- 
tory Commission has done incalculable 
good, the Philadelphia Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety has been operating with great effi- 
ciency, private benevolence has been largely 
at work; but still there has been so much 
to do, that it seems almost as if nothing 
had been done. Letters from the scenes 
of warfare, and the accounts given by sol- 
diers who have returned, are confirmed 
by observations made personally by those 
who have visited our camps and hospitals. 
With the design of meeting the emer- 
gencies which have arisen, the Christian 
Commission was formed in New York, 
about the close of last year. It has been 
operating in the West by the Army Com- 
mittees of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, in St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago, 
and other places. 

Its representatives have visited our sick, 
and wounded, and dying soldiers, and while 
they have tenderly supplied whatever bene- 
volence could suggest or supply to mitigate 
pain and heal disease, they have spoken the 
words of Jesus to the suffering, showing 
the impenitent the way of salvation, and 
soothing the fainting spirit of the believer. 
Of late, attention has been directed to the 
army in Kastern Virginia, and several per- 
sons have been sent there with a supply of 
such articles as the sick and wounded need, 
and a large number of tracts and books. 
It is designed to accompany the relief of 
the body with benefit to the soul; and that 
the good work may be carried on without 
interruption, persons well qualified for the 
purpose are now stationed at places of par- 
ticular importance. At Fortress Monroe, 
Mr. A. Simpson is devoting his services to 
the Mill Creek and Chesapeake hospitals, 
the Rev. Mr. Sloan and Mr. Joseph Ogden 
are giving their attention to the Yorktown, 
others have been visiting the White House 
and the advance. It is proposed to send a 
deputation to the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
and any other localities where it may be 
practicable and requisite. 

Connected with different evangelical 
churches, one spirit animates all these 
brethren; and in the work of faith and 
labour in which they are engaged they find 
that they can co-operate with entire har- 
mony. In order, however, to give proper 
attention to the great object, more persons 
are needed, and a larger supply of articles 
to distribute. Before the recent battles at 
Richmond the hospitals contained about 
five thousand patients, and the number is 
now probably very largely increased. Owing 
to the vast and rapid additions made, the 
accommodations provided are deplorably 
inadequate. Many of the wounded, after 
the recent battles, have been for days with- 
out beds, or clothlng, or shelter.. Even in 
the hospitals, a few loose boards on the 
bare ground, with a soldier's blanket, have 
formed the only resting-place for sick, and 
The nurses, 
generally convalescent soldiers, kind and 
well inclined as they may be, have not the 
strength, or experience, or capacity to at- 
tend to the poor invalids. 

The pbysiciansexbausted by the over- 
whelming pressure, oan scarcely discharge 
their professional responsibilities. The 
chaplains are with their regiments, and only 
a few of them make short and infrequent 
visits to the sa aaa Thus, those who at 
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their own homes would receive the tender- 
est cafe, are suffering from the want of 
many of the common comforts of life, and 
while not only willing, but earnestly desir- 
ing to receive the instructions and consola- 
tions of the gospel, there is no one to ‘‘care 
for their souls,” and when the body is laid 


in the grave, no funeral rites render due - 


honour to the dead, and remind the living 
of the solemn hour when “the spirit must 
return to God, who gave it.”’ 

Such is the condition of those who have 
sacrificed and suffered so much for their 
country’s cause. The Christian Commis- 
sion is endeavouring to do for body and 
soul what is so urgently needed. Simply 
to let it be known that it requires the means 
to carry into effect its truly benevolent ob- 
ject, 1s certainly all that is required. Fa- 
thers, mothers, brothers, sisters, husbands, 
friends, who have in the army those in 
whom you feel so deep an interest, do you 
desire that there should be something done 
for them, in such circumstances as these? 


Then, by your liberal contributions enable _ 


those who, without compensation of any kind, 
devote themselves to this work, to alleviate 
their sufferings, and give comfort to their 
souls. 

pay Contributions in garments, clothing, 
wines, jellies, biscuit, and other articles for 
the sick, may be sent to the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, No. 
1009 Chestnut street, donations in money, 
to George H. Stuart, Ksq.,-Chairman of 
the> Christian Commission, No. 13 Bank 


| street, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Board of Publication of the Pres- 
byterian Church has been called, in the 
providence of God, to enter upon such a 
work as has never before, in the history 
of the Church, been done. The oppor- 
tunity offered for disseminating religious 
truth among the myriads of soldiers now 
brought together in forts, camps, and hos- 
pitals, is of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter. . Very many of these men, who 
now actually beg for something to read, 
would probably never have been reached in 
any other way. While other Societies are 
doing much, one thing is known, that the 
books and tracts of our Board are received 
with extreme pleasure. It would seem as 
if the alleged prejudice against them 
among the masses, because of their clear 
and forcible statements of the doctrines of 
grace, does not, after all, exist. Those 
Societies which soften down, or keep back 
part of the truth of God’s word, in order 
to make their publications more acceptable, - 
as they suppose, to the unconverted, have 
not gained any advantage over us in this 
respect. How tremendous the pressure 
upon the Board of Publication at this 
moment! How loud and constant the 
calls made upon them for new supplies of 
that admirable religious reading which 
they have provided. And they have met 
these calls to the very extent of their 
ability. They have made every effort to 
obtain funds; they have used every cent 
to the utmost-advantage. Under these 
circumstances, ought not the Church to 
bid them go forward, and furnish the 
means at once? There is not a moment 
to be lost. Great opportunities like the 
present do not come often, nor last long. 
Their presses ought to run night and day. 
The New York Herald circulates one hun- 
dred thousand copies daily, and shall the 
Church be behind individual enterprise? 
Yet what are the facts? Why, that the 
contributions to this purpose are pitiably 
small, not only in comparison with the 
magnitude of the work laid upon them, 
but even in comparison with the current 
contributions to the other Boards of the 
Church. We think it becomes those who 
from year to year reiterate their charges 
of mismanagement against this Board, 
while utterly failing to substantiate them, 
to ask themselves whether they are not 
chargeable with the responsibility of hin- 
dering this great work by the distrust or 
indifference which their persistency in 
such a course must produce. Would it 
not be more noble, more Christian, to de- 
sist from the persecution, and aid in the 
prosecution of this work while the day 
lasts? We can discover no ground for 
this fault-finding, but reasons enough for 
helping the Board to the utmost. Its 
books are better printed, better bound, 
and cheaper than those of other Societies. 
The financial affairs are conducted with 
the utmost economy. Its colporteurs are 


employed at the lowest possible compensa- - 


tion. What more can any one ask? Let 
those who love this Board, and have con- 
fidence in it, put to shame its accusers by 
their liberal contributions. Crusy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BELGIAN MISSION. 


Messrs. Editors—The question of trans- 
ferring this mission from the Domestic to 
the Foreign Board, was brought before the 
late General Assembly, by an overture 
from Commissioners to the Assembly from 
the Synod of Wisconsin. It was finally 
agreed that it is inexpedient to make this 
transfer at present. The transfer was not 
opposed, as your report says, by the only 
member who made any remarks on the 
subject. The object of his remarks was, 
in reply to inquiries, to give information 
concerning this missidn, and then to urge 


strongly that the transfer should not be | 


made without the consideration of the poli- 
cy involved, and the increased expense to 
the Foreign Board. The question of policy 
involved relates to the division of labour 
between the two Boards, concerning which 
little was said, though much might be, 
perhaps, on both sides. The question of 


expense was felt to be a serious one, in the 


present condition of the Foreign Board as 
to funds. * 

Now, as to the main question—the beat 
support of this mission. The brethren in 
Wisconsin asked for the transfer, on the 
ground chiefly that the kind of work to be 
done can best be done in the usual methods 
of the Foreign Board, rather than of the 
Domestic. Waiving the consideration of 
this, it strikes me that, to give your readers 
a condensed statement of the case, may be 
one of the best ways of promoting the end 
which we all have in view. This will 
hardly give any “information to the ene- 
my,’ which he does not possess already, 
while it may give useful information to 
some of our own people. The facts, then, 
are briefly these: | 

There is a settlement of Belgians, speak- 
ing French, in the remote parts of Wiscon- 
sin, fifteen thousand or more in number, 
mostly Romanists, but including some Pro- 
testants, very poor and hard-working, ac- 
cessible to evangelistic labour, and needing 
the pure gospel as much as Romanists in 
Europe or South America. . A minister of 
our Church, educated at Geneva, and en- 
joying the confidence of our brethren, is 
labouring in this settlement asa missionary 
of the Domestic Board; and a good man 
was employed for a time as a colporteur by 
the Board of Publication, but unhappily, 
the Board did not feel able to continue his 
support. A school is needed, and a com- 
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body. will ste by | 
the General Assembly; but they ere Jabour- 
ing under many discouragements, and yet 
not without’ much to cheer them. These 
feeble churches have purchased s few acres 
of land in this settlement, aod have nearly 
completed aad paid for building, which 
is to serve as a.dwelling-house for the mis- 
sionary, © chapel, and s school-room. By 
the blessing of God, the labours of this 


mission have alresdy yielded precious fruit 


in thé bopefal conversion of souls. The 
warm interest and sympathy which it has 
gained fn the bearts of our Christisn breth- 
ren in Wisconsin, who are best acquainted 
with the subject, will go far to commend 
it to the confidence and liberal support of 
the whole Church. And this is the aim of 
theseremarkss 


For'the Presbyterian. 


TOMBSTONE. 
Soar record that in the above manifestation of 
love and friendship, others beside the mem- 


- In the neighbourhood of Yorktown, Vir- 
ginis, not far from Hampton Court House, 
in an open field, surrounded by s few old 
willow trees, is tombstone -with ‘the fol- 
lowing inscription, hardly ‘legible. The 
stone is fractured, and considerably de- 
faced : | 

«¢Here lyeth ye body of Mary, ye wife 
of Miles. Carey, and daughter of Thomas 
Milner and Mary his wife, late of Nansze- 
mond 60., deces’d. She was born ye 6th 
of August, 1667, and dyed ye 27th of Qo- 
tober, in ye 34th year of her age. 

Also ye body of Col. Miles Carey, hus- 
band of ye said Mary, dyed ——— 17th, 
1708; and left 2 sons, Wilson and Miles, 
and 2 daughters, Mary and Ano, by Mary, 
daughter of __— Wilson, of Hampton.” 

This same Miles Oarey seems to have 
been clerk of the court of Hampton fora 
considerable time, as a large number of 
deeds.of property, and other public instra- 
ments, bearing his signature in this capa- 
city were found in the court house and 
neighbourhood, and carried off as trophies 
and mementoes by our soldiers during the 
siege of Yorktown by General Mo(Clellan. 

Iu’ the same ground were the graves of 
th Union soldiers,. one of whom— 
Andrew ©. Mace, Co. A, 1ith Maine Vol- 
unteers—had fallen the previous day (29th 
of April), in. the battle near Lees Mills, 
aged twenty-three years. 


SURPRISE. 


If the words be not in holy writ, the 
sentiment is, that God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb. Isa: xxvii. 8. . 

Dariog the. week..ending May 17; we 
werd more than usually depressed. Mourn- 
ing over the want of spirituslity among 
Christ’s professed followers, we beheld with 
grief a state of things which foreboded a 
storm, and fearful that the little barque we 


' ‘were striving to guide could not weather it, 


we felt sad, very sad. In this mood we 
took from our shelves the Memoirs of 
MoCheyne, with the desire to catch his 
devotional spirit, and thus be enabled to 
roll-our sorrows on Him who had so kindly 
and pressingly invited us todoso. While 
thus.engeged, two ladies entered our study, 
who, after the asual salutations, informed 


- us that one of our members would be 


with our company a little while. We re- 
paired at once to his residence—it is unne- 
cessary to detain you with the nature of his 
business—but we had not been long there 
before a gentleman came in aod informed 
us that there was company at home, and 
that our presence was desired there. We 
thought it strange—but a short time previ- 
ous we were sent from home; but being of 
an obedient disposition, we bended our 
steps homeward, accompanied by our two 
friends. ' As we neared our habitation, we 
observed a number of carriages and vehicles 
around, and was full of wonder as to its 
meaning: 

**Qn' entering the house, we were com- 
pletely taken by surprise—every room was 
ull. We found a large number of our 
congregation there. We were welcomed 
to our home with a warm reception—every 
countenance beamed with pleasure, a smile 
was on every face. On entering our par- 
lour, a new article of furniture attracted 
our attention—a neat covered lounge—a 
very useful thing for a minister. On ad- 


 ‘yancing through to our study, we found 


our table gone, its place occupied by our 
visitors, all standing, there being neither 
chairs, nor room for them to be seated. A 
voice from the dining-room invited us to 
look in there; it is a room of tolerable 
dimensions. Here, also, we were greeted 
with more smiling faces, who seemed to 
take a pleasure in our confusion and sur- 
prise, for confused we were; the room was 
filled, well packed, pressed down, and run- 


‘ping over—the tables, the ftoor, even the 


walls had to bear their part. We koew not 
what tosay. Provisions of all kinds were 
before us—we cannot enumerate all the ar- 
ticles. . It was truly a liberal donation-visit, 
and the warm-hearted, liberal donors looked 
more as if they had come to receive than 
give. We had spent a few minutes in 
looking on, when Dr. Bramwell, taking his 
position in the doorway, to be heard by all, 
with a warm heart aod tremulous voice 
thus addressed us: oe 
“ Mr..Prideaux—Rev. and Dear Sir— 
I have just been solicited by a few lady 
friends, to ot you with the various 
articles now before you. I accept the 
honour, sir, with more than ordinary pleas- 
ure. It has not been for mere relative 
or intrinsic value of the articles now donated 
that have prompted the action; but, sir, a 
nobler, a more holy one. Love and sym- 
hy towards you as a pastor, respect and 
riendship as a gentleman, have ‘stimulated 
each donor, though ever so humble, to con- 
tribute their portion in so pleasing and 
laudable a cause. The main object in 
getting up this little surprise party, is to 
cement more closely the bonds of love and 
friendship which shoald ever exist between 
pastor and ot $80 Now, dear sir, please 
accept the articles before you, in the name 
of the ladies and donors, and we can only 
hope the one among many other 
0 incidents that may bind the ties of 
bristian love and friendship so firmly 
around you, sir, and the people of your 
charge, that only the wise and never-erring 
decrees of Providence may be able to 
sever.” 
It is needless for us to say that we were 


‘too much moved to make any thing like a 


suitable reply. We felt grateful—aye, 
more than grateful. Now, while we write, 
our emotions are far beyond expression. 
Those who have been placed in similar po- 
sitions will form a conception of what we 
felt. The noble present was truly «aluable, 
in itself considered, but no language can 
speak its value as the expression of the 
warmth of affection it manifested towards 
us; the motive, the spirit. Bat we stop. 
We leave it to others to portray our feel- 
ings at this proof of the attachment of 
our dear people. We felt—we still feel un- 
worthy of this, and other numerous favours, 


passionately. 


be this being but one of mauy. Presents are 
168 || continuallycoming. Since the above trans- 


action, & good brother who was present, 
‘and brought very liberab donation, has 
gent‘us & cow for our use. 

| And what can I say or do in return? 
The act, and the manner in which it was 
done, removed a load of sadness from our 
‘minds. We were assured by it that we 
‘had the sympathies and affections of our 
flock. And what-more encouraging to a 
pastor's heart? And we resolved, in de- 
pendence on God’s grace, whatever might 
be our sorrows and discouragements, we 
would keep their spiritual interests con- 


discharge of our duty. It will not be out of 
place here, to state thet during a long and 
painful sickness of my dear wife, which 
terminated inher death, my faithfal flock, 
with unwéaried attention dey and night, 
ministered to her wants. God bless you, 
my dear people; msy your reward be an 
hundred-fold; may your cup of blessings 
overflow; in this life may you enjoy his 
favour, which is better than life, and in the 
world to come be eternal comforts yours. 
WILtIaM PaipEavx. 
Schellsburg, Bedford county, Pa. 
P. 8.—It is with grateful pleasure we 


bers of our congregation acted a liberal 
part. W. P. 


For the 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers of 
the American Bible Society was held at 
the Bible House, Astor Place, New York, 
on the 5th inst., Benjamin L. Swan, Esq., 
in the chair, assisted by Francis Hall, Esq. 
The Rev. Dr. Krebs read the 35th chapter 
of Isaiah, and offered prayer. Two new 
auxiliaries were recognized—one in Massa- 
chusetts, the other in Rhode Island. 

Letters were received from the Rev. W. 
EK. Schenck, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, returning thanks for 
a grant of books to that Society ; from agents 
and auxiliary societies, in regard to their 
work, and especially as to their supply of 

risoners of war and hospitals with the 
Radiptarep ; from Mr. James Hickey, of 
Matamoras, Mexico, in regard to the de- 
mand for the Scriptures there; from P. M. 
Ozanne, Esq., New Orleans, with an order 


Hick, Panama, inquiring for Spanish Bibles; 
from the Rev. S. Van’ Dissel, Curacao, ask- 
ing for Bibles in the Spanish and Dutch 
languages, and as to printing the Scriptures 
in the Creoale tongue, and from the Rev. 
Dr. Goodell, Aleppo, with an account of his 
visit to Syria, and showing the good work 
done by this Society in that country, by the 
distribution of the Scriptures. | 
Grants of books were made to the Hay- 
tien Emigration Society, for coloured emi- 
nts; to Presbyterian Board of Missions, 
ibwa Testaments for missions in the 
West: Bibles and Testaments, by request, 
for distribution in Jamaica, West Indies; 
Bibles in Dutch and Spanish for Curacao; 
books in Spanish for Panama; 294 Testa- 
ments, in various languages, to captains of 
vessels sailing to foreign ports; and four 
volumes, in raised letters, for the blind. 
Over 5000 volumes, in English and Ger- 
man, were granted for supply of soldiers 
and hospitals for the army, and for prison- 
ers of war. These are for Washington 
city and various places in the West, as 
Louisville, St. Louis, and Wisconsin. 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


Not here! not here! not where the sparkling waters 
. Fade into mocking sands as we draw near; 
Where in the wilderness each footstep falters— 

T shall be satisfied—but O! not here. 


Not here! where every dream of bliss deceives us, 

_ Where the worn spirit never gains its goal; 

Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 
Where heaven's repose the weary heart is stilling, 

And peacefully life’s time-tossed currents flow. « 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us, 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


Satisfied! satisfied! the spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred minds— 
The silent love that here meets no returning— 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied? the soul’s vague longings— 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 

O! what desires upon my soul are thronging, 
As I look upward to the heavenly hills. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending— 
Saviour and Lord! with thy frail child abide! 
Guide me toward home, where, al] my wanderings 

ending, 
_ I then shall see thee, and “be satisfied.” 


M. GUIZOT ON THE BIBLE. 


M. Guizot has lately delivered an address 
on taking the chair at the annual meeting 
of the Protestant Bible Society of. Paris. 
He said:—* Historically, the Old Testa- 
ment and the gospel contain a fact—a spec- 
tacle without parallel. It is the history— 
if I may be pardoned such an expression— 
it is the history of God himself, in his rela- 
tions with souls and human societies. It is 
the spectacle of the one, real, personal God, 
incessantly present and acting in the world. 
No other national and religious history pre- 
sents any thing resembling it. Every where 
else, in the traditions and monuments of 
States, you only meet with gods evidently 
of human invention. You find the work of 
human imagination, the recitals of human 
adventures, attributed to persons pretended 
to be divine. The Old Testament and thé 
Gospel bear an entirely different character; 
it is the presence and the action of God 
who made man and the world, and who 
governs them. And that great spectacle— 
that unique spectacle—is first unfolded 
among a small people shut up and ignored 
in a little corner of the world. The reli- 


commenced in isolation and obscurity. 
Then all at once, on a given day, at a de- 
termined hour, that religion from 
obscurity to an immense ambitiun—from 
isolation to the conquest of the world. It 
announces that conquest, and advances to it 
through the most unexpected enterprises, 
and by contests sometimes the most sangui- 
nary, sometimes the most skilful. And it 
is evidently attaining its purpose; evidently 
our earth is belonging to the Christian na- 
tions; they are conquering it by mind and 
by strength, and will possess it entirely. 
Who would not be struck with such a fact 
accomplished by the Bible? Who would 
not see in it a proof of their mission, and a 
source of their power? I pass from the 
historical to the moral order. Since it has 
existed, and every where, where it exists, 
humanity is in presence of great problems 
which concern it, and which pre-occupy it 
What are we? Whence do 
we come? Where are we going? What 
do our nature and destiny signify? These 
are questions which naturally and invinci- 
bly arise in the human mind. Our sacred 
books alone have for these questions pre- 
cise, positive, and striking solutions; alone 
they explain to man his present state, and 
reveal to him that of the future. On the 
one hand, the presence and constant action 
of God-in the world; and, on the other, the 
satisfaction of the moral ard imperious re- 

uirements of humanity. That is what the 
Bible is, and what it effects—that is why it 
is only necessary to be spread abroad, and 
to be kept constantly before the eyes of man 


to assure its complete empire.” 


‘etantly before us, and go forward in the. 


for books for that city; from Mr. Frederick" 


gion of the Old Testament and the Gospel | 


NEWS. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VIRGINIA. 
Fremont’s Headquarters, Port Republic, Va., 
June 10.—The army advanced early this morn- 
ing in line of battle, but finding no enemy, 

roceeded in colamn through the woods and 
over the country to Port blic. 
where were evidences of the completeness of 
yesterday’s successes. The battle was fought 
at Cross Keys, and takes that name. The re- 
bel loss was greatly superior to ours. They 
left their dead and many wounded on the 
field. Not less than five-hundred dead were 
found, and many wounded. Two of their 
guns were left behind, which we captured 
this morning. Captain Daunker, of General 
Fremont’s staff, was killed. Captain Gitte- 
nan, of Chuseret’s staff, was severely wounded. 
No other staff officers were wounded. The 
rebel wounded were found in every house 
along the road. Ambulances, wagons, arms, 
and clothing strewed the field. Forty of our 
wounded, taken prisoners, were left in a 
church, and were re-taken. The 6th Louisi- 
ana lost all but thirty meo. The enemy re- 
treated till midnight, and this morning their 
rear guard crossed the Shenandoah at this 
place, and burned the bridge. 

General Fremont says, in his dispatch:— 
“TI am not yet fully informed, but think 125 
will cover our loss in killed, and 500 that in 
wounded. The enemy’s loss we cannot clearly 


| ascertain. He was engaged during the night 


in carrying off hie dead and wounded in wa- 
gons, This morning, upon our march, up- 
wards of 200 of his dead were counted in one 
field, the greater part of whom were badly 
mutilated by cannon shot. Many of his dead 
were also scattered through the woods, and 
many had been already buried.. A number 
of prisoners had been taken during the pur- 
suit. 

Advices received at the War Department at 
Washington, 11th inst., state that General 
Jackson’s army attacked General : Shields’s 


advance on Monday morning, 9th inst., near 


Port Republic. The conflict is said to have 
been maintained for four hours by about two 
thousand of our men against the main body of 
Jackson’s army. The enemy’s force became 
so overwhelming in number that our advance 
was compelled to fall back, which it did in 
good order, until it met the main body of 
General Shields’s command near Conrad’s 
store. As soon as this was effected, the 
enemy in turn retired. The fighting is said 
to have been very severe, and the loss heavy 
on both sides. Our men opposed them at 
every step, often driving them back with 
heavy loss; but the numbers, after General 
Tyler’s 3d brigade arrived, were so much in- 
ferior to the enemy—theirs being at least five 
to one—that it was impossible to hold our 
position, and we were compelled to fall back, 
our boys fighting every foot of the way. After 
falling back some three or four miles, a body 
of cavalry were sent to attack us, but were 
received in such a manner as to compel them 


to retire, when the engagement ended, having: 


lasted about five hours. Our loss in killed 
and wounded is not known, but it is large, as 
is also that of the enemy. We lost a large 
number of prisoners. This is one of the most 
hotly contested engagements of the whole war, 
as indicated by the loss compared with the 
numbers engaged, who fought like demons. 
General Ashby, of the Black Horse cavalry 
notoriety, was positively killed during the 
fight at the bridge over Middle river. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, June 12.—A dispatch from Gene- 
ral Negley to Governor Johnson announces 
the success-of his expedition to East Tennes- 
see. He took 80 prisoners, including a nam- 
ber of prominent citizens. A drove of cattle 
and a large number of horses, intended for 
the rebel army, were also captured, The de- 


feat of General Adams’s rebel force in Swe- 


den’s Cove was more complete than at first 
represented. General Adams barely succeed- 
ed in making his escape, without hat, sword, 
or horse. The rebel batteries at Chattanooga 
were silenced on the 7th, after a heavy can- 
nonading of three hours. Our forces opened 
fire on the next day, and continued it for six 
hours on the town, driving the enemy out of 
his works, and forcing him to evacuate the 
city. The rebels burned the railroad bridges, 
in order to prevent pursuit by our army. The 
loyal citizens of East Tennessee, who have 
thus been relieved from the despotic rule of 
the rebels after so long an endurance, came 
out in crowds along the line of march of the 
army of the Union, and greeted our troops 
with the most enthusiastic cheers. A great 
many applications are being made at the Ex- 
ecutive office for passes to Memphis. 


HALLECK’S ARMY. 


St. Louis, June 11.—A gentleman, who has 
just arrived from Corinth, and is conversant 
with matters there, says General Buell, with 
60,000 troops—embracing two divisions of his 
own, and all of General Pope’s furces—were 
at Guntown, in hot pursuit of General Polk’s 
rebels. 

Washington, June 13.—Dispatches from 
General Halleck, dated the 12th inst., seven 
o’clock, P. M., have been received at the War 
Department. Beauregard is reported. to have 
been with the remains of his army on Satur- 
day last. Spies and deserters represent the 
rebel army to be greatly disorganized, gnuti- 
nous, and deserting. The regiments which 
refused to serve longer than their time of en- 
listment, which has expired, have been dis- 
armed, and large numbers shot. The immense 
destruction of valuable stores proves that the 
retreat was a hurried one; half burned loco- 
motives and cars are found in places where 
they would not have been left, if the enemy 
had been making a contemplated and 
retreat. The rebel army has stripped of food 
the whole country south of Corinth, and many 
of the inhabitants are in a starving condition. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, June 10.—Quiet pervades the en- 
tire city. The ready submission of the inhabi- 
tants to the rule of the United States authori- 
ties is surprising and gratifying. The civil 
authorities continue to discharge the functions 
of their office as heretofore. The Provost 
Marshal’s office is thronged with applicants 
for permits to proceed North. All persons 
are required to take the oath of allegiance 
before this permission is granted. Immediate- 
ly after the surrender of Memphis, a rebel 
steamer went up and down the St. Francis 
river, Arkansas, and destroyed several thou- 
sand bales of cotton. Thirty thousand bales 
of cotton are reported to have been burned at 
Memphis, before its surrender. There are 
only two or three places in the city where 
Confederate scrip or post-office stamps are 
worth any thing. The most prominent rebel 
oaceny will not take the scrip. Captain 


. N. Dell, of the Provost Guard, estimates 


the value of cotton, sugar, &c., concealed for 
shipping, to be about $150,000. This is rapidly 
Bodine its way to the levee. : 

Memphis, June 14.—A citizen of Memphis, 
who has taken the oath of allegiance, has 
recently returned from Grenada, Mississippi, 
and reports that a rebel army sixty thousand 
strong has concentrated there, that business 
was brisk, and provisions were plenty. There 
is much alarm among the whites of Crittenden 
county, Arkansas, opposite Memphis, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of a desiga on the 
part of several hundred of the negroes of that 
county simultaneously to present themselves 
to the Federal commander for protection. 
There are about four thousand negroes in the 
county, and only a few hundred whites, some 
of whom are coming to Memphis, not deeming 
it safe to remain among the negroes. 


McCLELLAN’S ARMY. 

Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Saturday, June 14.—To the Associated Press— 
The movements of the enemy to-day have 
been extensive, and as yet are involved in 
mystery. Large bodies of troops have been 
seen moving down from the neighbourhood of 
the Mechanicsville bridge and Richmond to- 
wards the late battle-field. Our pickets were 
yesterday driven in from Old Church, during 
which Captain Royall, of the cavalry, was 
wounded, showing that the enemy design 
making a demonstration in that direction. 
A contraband, who came in yesterday, report- 
ed that a force of three thousand cavalry left 
Richmond on Wednesday, proceeding in the 


| direction of Fredericksburg. This is probably 


the force which appeared at Old Church. The 
rebels opened at daylight this morning a sharp 
fire from artillery in front of General Sumner. 
It lasted for about three hours. We had only 
one man killed and one wounded. A number 
of prominent citizens, living between New 
Kent Court House and the Chickahominy, 
have been arrested by order of Colonel Ingalls, 
on suspicion of communicating with the enemy. 
There is no doubt that the rebel generals are 
duly advised of every movement of our troops 
by the people who have remained at home. 
The weather is hot and sultry. 
Heapqvuarrenrs or Army oF THe Poromac, } 
Saturday Evening, June 14. 

To the Associated Press:—The rebels yester- 
doy, after driving from Old Church a squad- 

n of the 5th cavalry, proceeded to Gar- 
lick’s Landing, on the Pamunkey river, about 
four miles above the White House, where 
they burnt two schooners and several wagons, 
and drove off the mules. Their conduct at 
this point is represented as having been bar- 


Every ' 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


barous. They killed several of our teamsters 
without any necessity. Those who failed in 
making their escape were taken prisoners. 
The force that accomplished this was com- 

sed of 1500 cavalry and six pieces of artil- 

ery, ander General Stuart. Most of the 
troops were residents of this locality, and 
therefore were no strangers to the roads. At 
White House, which is a rendezvous of sut- 
lers and venders of small wares, a regular 
stampede took place. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ingalls, the commandant at that post, had all 
his troops ordered out, and posted in favour- 
able positions, to resist any attack that might 
be made. As soon as the facts were known, 
® pursuit by our cavalry was immediately 
ordered; but the enemy having so much of a 
start, we only succeeded in capturing five of 
them. Several arrests have been made of 
citizens within our lines, on suspicion of hav- 
ing given information to the enemy. 
NEW MEXICO. 

Kansas City, June 16.—Advides from Fort 
Scott, dated the 13th, state that detachments 
of the 2d Ohio cavalry had arrived there with 
1000 head of fine beef cattle, and 800 head of 
mules and horses, taken from Colonel Coffee’s 
command, on the morning of the 4th. Our 


| forces, 5000 strong, in company. with Robb’s 


2d Indiana battery, under command of Charles 
Doubleday, made an attack at an early hour 
on the morning of the 4th, completely surpris- 
ing the enemy. A part of Colonel Coffee’s 
command is made up of Indians. All the 
munitions and camp equipage of the enemy 
fell into our hands. A regiment of Union In- 
dians are expected in a day or two. They are 
to be newly armed and equipped, preparatory 
to marching south. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The captured rebel gunboat General Bragg, 
formerly the Marquis de la Habana, has ar- 
rived at Cairo for repairs. : 

The report of the Vicksburg papers state 
that the town of De Soto, Louisiana, had been 
destroyed by our fleet, and adds that “but 
three little buildings now mark the spot which 
once gloried in the title of a city.” 

General Pettigrew, of South Carolina, who 
was wounded in the battle of Fair Oaks, and 
taken prisoner, came up this morning, in 
charge of Lieutenant Wilson Barstow, of 
General Dix’s staff. He is now at the Monu- 
ment House, on his parole of honour. His 
wound incapacitates him from moving. 

The misunderstanding between Generals 
Wool and Huger in relation to the exchange 
of prisoners has been satisfactorily settled, 
so that no future difficulty can occur. | 

A rebel post. office, fifteen miles south of 
Norfolk, which had been a link of communi- 
cation between Norfolk and Richmond, was 
broken up last Friday. 

Notice has been given to each of the various 
churches in Washington, without regard to 
denomination, that their buildings will be 
used for military purposes, if necessary. 

The loyal residents of Washington are 
greatly rejoiced at the act of General Wads- 
worth, in seizing three secessionist Episcopal 
churches in the city for hospital purposes. 
The rebel vestrymen of Trinity church are 
enraged at the seizure of their church. 


Ecclesiastical Aecord. 


Mr. Kneeland P. Ketcham, licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Long Island, has accepted a 
call to the churches of Tuckerton and Bass 
River, Presbytery of Burlington, New Jersey. 

On the 6th inst. the Rov. J. O. Proctor was 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Dillsburg, Pennsylvania. The Rev. W. C. 
Cattell preached the sermon, and prcposed 
the constitutional questions; and the Rev. J. 
A. Murray delivered the charges to the pas- 
tor and péople. Mr. Proctor is Mr. Murray’s 
successor. 


Foreign Items. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT JERUSA- 
LEM.—According to the London Jewish 
Chronicle, the foundation of the inner wall 


of Jerusalem (referred to in Lam. ii. 8, 
under the name of rampart, and also Isaiah | 


xxii. 11, where the two walls are spoken 
of,) has lately been discovered. As far as 
it is laid bare, it consists of very large 
stones, and the solid masonry is just the 
same as that of the western wall of the 
Temple. It is about four yards distant from 
the present wall. The spot was visited by 
many Europeans, among whom are men- 
tioned the Austrian and French Consuls, as 
also by Dr. Rosen, the Prussian Consul, 
distinguished for his topographical know- 
ledge of the Holy City; and they all agreed 
in: pronouncing this remnant of hoary an- 
tiquity the foundation of the “rampart.” 
It was discovered while digging to lay the 
foundation of a new building—the “ Abode 
of Peace,” erecting for the Jewish poor, at 
the expense of a deceased benefactor. On 
the same plot of ground was also discovered 
a very large and equally ancient cistern, 
thirty-six yards long, by nine and a half 
wide, and fourteen deep.—Lon. Builder. 


THe HiMALaYAN GLAcrieRs.—Our sur- 
vey parties in Cashmere and Central Asia, 
under Captain Montgomerie, have lately 
achieved several triumphs for science. The 
Alpine Club and all travellers who have ex- 
hausted the tamer beauties of Europe, and 
are ennuyes, will be interested in a paper 
lately read to the Bengal Asiatic Society on 
the Himalayan glaciers. He showed how 
inferior the glaciers of the Alps are to those 
of the Shigar valley, which he illustrated 
by the field sheets of the Cashmere series 
of triangulations, on the scale of four miles 
toan inch. In the Alps, the Mer de Glace 
is about seven miles in length, and the 
largest, the Aletson, little over fifteen. 
But the larger glaciers surveyed by the 
Cashmere party vary from 15 to 36 miles 
in length. Next cold weather the facilities 
afforded for travelling will be so great that 
we ought to see India flooded with travel- 
lers.—Letter from Calcutta. 


NoNCONFORMIST EMIGRATION TO NEW 
ZEALAND.—Recently more than 800 peo- 
ple, forming the van-guard of a large 
body of Nonconformists, left the East 


‘India Docks in two ships, bound for Auck- 


land, in which province a large tract of 
land has been given by the government as 
a new settlement for this special body. 
The title given to this is ‘ Albertland,” 
and the class of settlers is highly respect-. 
able. The ships specially selected for this 
service are the Hanover and Matilda Wat- 
tenbach. A further body of more than 
400 emigrants leave on the 10th of July, in 
the William Miles. The scene at the 
docks was such as has seldom been beheld 
before; the Brunswick pier was crowded, 
and the tops of the houses lined with spec- 
tators. The ships were hauled into the 
river, covered with bunting, amid hearty 
cheers, and the music of a Rifle Corps 
band. 


Free RAILbway Passes For MIssion- 
ARIES IN Eaxypr.—Early in the present 
year, a letter was transmitted from Cairo, 
Egypt, to a German periodical, by the emi- 
nent missionary, the Rev. Dr. Krapff, stat- 
ing:—‘‘I heard in Alexandria, with great 
astonishment, that now also Protestant mis- 
sionaries have free passes on the railway to 
Cairo and Suez, nothing further being re- 

uired than a letter from a Consul of some 

rotestant nation, in attestation of their be- 
ing missionaries. The Papists were the 
first to obtain this favour; but Paschaen, 
who seems on the whole to be a liberal 
man, extended this privilege to all Chris- 
tian confessions. Thus, the native Copts, 
Armenians, and Greeks share in it; and it 
is also conceded to the Protestant Deacon- 
esses in Alexandria.” 


Tue Emperor NAPOLEON AND THE Or- 
LEANS Painces.—The Paris correspondent 
of the London Spectator narrates a conver- 
sation between the Emperor Napoleon and 
Archbishop Hughes, of New York, who 
bad just passed through Paris on his way to 
Rome. “After a few common-places on the 
horrors of the civil war, pronounced in the 
slow and monotonous tone of voice peculiar 
to him, Louis Napoleon abruptly altered his 
manner. His glassy countenance lit up, his 
voice rose, and he proceeded with marked ac- 
centuation—‘ But, who then advised your 


| President, M. Lincoln? What induced him 


| the crown of their relative.’ 


to receive those two youngsters (the Orleans 
Princes—Comte de Paris and Duc de Char- 
tres) into his army? “He might have per- 
ceived that itfis not to his credit to encour- 
age pretensions like theirs by giving them 
an opportunity of getting themselves talked 
of. The cause of the Orleans is not a cause 
which can be avowed. I found the throne 
vacant. I took it. But ria they stole 

ou may rely 
upon the entire authenticity of this anec- 
dote.” 


SunpAY DrinkInc —There exists in 
some parts of Germany a law to prevent 
drinking during divine service. It runs 
thus:—‘‘Any person drinking in an ale- 
house during divine service on Sunday, or 
other holiday, may legally depart without 
paying.” 

No Accountine ror Tastrs.—Wher- 
ever Calcraft makes his appearance in a pro- 
fessional capacity he is attended, or rather 
followed, by an eccentric gentleman of in- 
dependent means, residing somewhere in 
Wales, and who is the victim of a mania for 
witnessing every execution that takes place 
in the country. He talks sensibly enough 
on most subjects, but on that of hanging he 
dilates with the enthusiasm of a skilled 
amateur, able to give a useful hint to Cal- 
craft himself, whose professional skill he 
criticises in a very patronizing way, and 
who is understood to be much annoyed by 
his obtrusive attentions. 


SUICIDES IN FRANCE —A curious calcu- 
lation respecting suicides in France has 
just been published. It shows that the 
number of suicides committed in France 
since the beginning of the present century 
is not less than 300,000. The returns, 
however, are-not complete, except from the 
year 1836. From that year to the year 
1852 there were 52,126 suicides, being an 
average of 3066 yearly. In 1858 there 
were 3903 suicides, of which 3050 were 
by men, and 853 by women. The last re- 
turn given is for the year 1859, when there 
were 3057 suicides committed by men, and 
842 by women. | a 


THE WARDROBE OF A LADY OF FASHION. 
—On a recent Tuesday, the sale rooms of 
Messrs. Debenham Storr & Sons, in Convent 
Garden, London, were crowded with the fair 
sex, attracted thither by the announcement 
that the costly wardrobe of a lady of fash-. 
ion, deceased, chiefly supplied by an emi- 
nent Parisian modiste within the last twelve 
months, would be dispersed at the hammer. 
The extensive room glittered with rich and 
gay colours, Genoa velvets, brocaded silks, 
sables, cashmeres, laces, mingled together 
in strange variety. There were in all 200 
dresses of every variety of material and 
value, and they realized between $2500 and 
$3000. One of the lots was a moire an- 
tique dress with turquoise buttons. The 
buttons from this dress had been stolen 
whilst on view, but the thief having been 
detected, and the property found on him, 


| the auctioneer announced that the buttons 


would be delivered to the purchaser. — 


General Items. 


RetTuRNED.—The Rev. Jared W Scud. 
der, M. D, and wife, of the Foreign Board 
of Missions of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
sailed on the 28th ult., from Boston, on the 
Star of Hope, for Madras, to rejoin the 
Arcot Mission. There are now six brothers 
in the active service of that mission, Rev. 
Joseph Scudder continuing for the present 
in the chaplaincy of the Fifty-ninth New 
York State Volunteers. : 


Brownson’s Review.—The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Virginia has issued a 
ukase against O. A. Brownson’s Review, 
declaring that it is no reliable exponent of 


‘Catholic doctrines and principles; and he 


also directs that no article from the Review 
be noticed hereafter by the Herald and 
Visitor (the official organ of the Bishop). 


ConFISOATING A Book ConceRn.—The 
Louisville (Kentucky) Journal reports that 
proceedings for the confiscation of the Book 
Concern of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, have been instituted by the United 
States Marshal of-Tennessee. The proceed- 
ings are under the Act of Congress of 
August 6th, 1861. The Book Concern has 
been used of late as an armory, besides 
being employed as a fomenter of treason. 


CENTRE COLLEGE, DANVILLE, KEN- 
TUCKY.—This is the oldest of strictly ec- 
clesiastical Colleges in this country, and it 
has not been excelled by any of its juniors. 
The Rev. L. W. Green, D.D., is now at the 
head of the Faculty. The students number 
—Seniors, 23; Juniors, 20; Sophomores, 
21; Freshmen, 13; Scientific, 22; Prepar- 
atory, 49; making a total of 148. 


A REVEREND SporRTSMAN REBUKED.— 
A reverend sportsman was once boasting of 
his infallible skill in finding ahare. “ If,” 
said a Quaker who was present, ‘“‘I were a 
hare, I would take my seat in a place where 
I should be sure of not being disturbed by 
thee from the first of January to the last of 
December.” ‘Why, where would you go?” 
‘‘Tnto thy study.” 


HonourABLE STANDING.—The Bridge- 
ton Chonicle says:—We are much pleased 
to learn that Dr. Frank L. DuBois, son of 
Rev. Robert P. DuBois, of New London, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, 1st Assistant 
Teacher of “‘ the West Jersey Academy” of 
this town, has attained the honour of having 
his ‘‘ name placed first on the list of successful 
candidates for the Office of Assistant Sur- 
geon” in the United States Navy. There 
were about forty applicants for examination. 


Of these twelve only were passed, and Dr. 


DuBois stands No. 1. The examinations 
are conducted very strictly, and occupy three 
or more days, and to pass through them at 
all, with success, is considered an honour. 


Tae Lorp’s Paayver.—The Lord’s Pray- 
er is the most diffused production in the 
world, being familiar to persons of fifty-three 
languages, including the Cherokee in Amer- 
ica and the Grebo in Africa. . 


Domestic 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SENATE. 

Wednesday, June 11.—The bill in relation 
to the appointment of lieutenants to the marine 
corps was taken up, and, after a discussion, 
passed. The bill providing additional medical 
offivers for the volunteer service was taken up. 
It provides for 40 surgeons, and 120 assistant- 
surgeons. The bill was 

Friday, June 13.—Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, 
from the Committee un Finance, reported back 
the bill appropriating $150,000 for certain post 
office routes. Passed. 

Saturday, June 14.—The bill from the 
House, providing that officers and volunteers 
be paid according to the pay rolls, was taken 
up and passed. On motion of Mr. Clark, of 
New Hampshire, the bill for the relief of J. 
F. Simmons was taken up. The bill provides 
an appropriation of $8500.76, for the wrong- 
ful seizure of the schooner Charity. Passed. 

Monday, June 16.—The naval appropriation 
bill was taken up. The question being on the 
Senate concurring in the amendment offered 
by Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, that no per- 
son held to service or labour, commonly called 
slaves, be employed in the navy yards, dock 
yards, &c., it was rejected; after further 
amendment, the bill was passed. 

Tuesday, June 17.—Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the bill for the increase 
of the medical service of the volunteer force. 
The amendment abolishing the office of bri- 
gade surgeon was agreed to, and the bill 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, June 11.—The House passed 
the bill appropriating $150,000, for service 
under the recently passed post-route bill. 

Thursday, June 12.—The House passed the 
Senate bill defining the pay and emoluments 
of certain officers of the army, with amend- 
ments, one of which embodied Mr. Arnold’s 
bill to give citizenship to all volunteers who 
serve and are honourably diecharged, on prov- 


ing one year’s residence, and another to punish 
fraudulent contractors, by trial by court-mar- 
tial, with fine and imprisonment, and to bring 
all contractors under the articles of war. The 
House also the Senate resolution regu- 
lating the employment of vonvicts in the 
District of Columbia, for their improvement 
and benefit. The House also concurred in 
the report of the Committee of Conference, on 
the disagreeing amendments to the bill making 
appropriations for bounties, under the Volun- 
teer Act of July last, the entire sum being five 
millions. | 

Friday, June 13.—The House the 
joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Lieutenant A. Morris, and the officers 
and men, for their gallant conduct on the 
Cumberland, in the fight with the Merrimac. 
The House also passed a bill, the object of 
which is to secure more prompt payment to 
officers and volunteers; the Senate bill 
adding forty surgeons and one hundred and 
twenty assistant surgeons to the volunteer 
forces. The House added a section abolishing 
brigade surgeonsy and placing them on an 
equal footing with the army surgeons, it being 
the opinion of the Surgeon-General that their 
services can thus be rendered more useful. 
The House passed a bill to indemnify certain 
citizens of Delaware, for the expenses incurred 
by them in equipping volunteers. The House 
passed the Senate bill prescribing an addition- 
al oath to be taken by the grand and petit 
jurors serving in the United States courts, to 
the effect that they had been true and faith- 
ful to the Constitution, have not taken up 
arms, or counselled or advised any person to 
take up arms, or rendered any assistance, aid, 
or comfort to any State or States in revolt 
against the Government, &. 

Monday, June 16.—The House proceeded to 
the consideration of the special order—name- 
ly, business relating to the navy. The bill to 
establish and equalize the grade of line- 
Officers was amended and passed. Admirals 
to rank with major-generals, and commodores 
with brigadier-generals, &o.; students at 
naval academy to be styled midshipmen, and 
when commissioned, to be called ensigns; no 
midshipmen or other officer dismissed shall 
ever again become an officer of the navy. 
The House passed, with amendments, the 
Senate bill, reorganizing the Navy Depart- 
ment. Among other changes, it provides a 
Burean of Steam Engineering, and a Bureau 
of Equipments and Recruiting. 

Tuesday, June 17.—The House concurred in 
the Senate’s substitute for Mr. Arnold’s bill. 
{t for ever prohibits slavery in the Territories 
now existing, or which may at any time here- 
after be formed or acquired. The Senate bill 
donating lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories, for the establishment of colleges for 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, was taken 
up. The Iouse, by a large majority, refused 
to refer it to the Committee on Public Lands, 
It apportions lands to each State and Terri- 
tory, at the rate of thirty thousand acres for 
each Senator, representative, and delegate, 
according to the census of 1860; the interest 
on the proceeds of the sales to be appropriated 
for the above-named purposes. The bill was 
passed—yeas 89, nays 25. 


Scnoot.—The Rev. Messrs. 
Hughes and Cattell, Principals of the Edge- 
hill School, Princeton, New Jersey, design 
completing the history of that Institution, a 
part of which was published in 1854. They 
request former —_ and teachers to send 
them any printed matter, such as catalogues, 
circulars, &+., (which will be returned if de- 
sired,) or personal recollections of the School, 
subsequent to 1831. 


Cott’s Armory.—Colt’s armory, at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, is to be doubled in size 
and capacity, making it the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in the world. The addi- 
tional building is now nearly finished, and 
$40,000 worth of new machinery for making 
gun-stocks is procured. The estimated value 
of machinery and tools in the old armory is 
$500,000; about 1100 men are employed, and 
the pay-roll amounts to $50,000 per month. 


Trape wits Liserta.—The barque Ocean 
—— sailed on Saturday, 7th inst., for Liberia 
and the West Coast of Africa with a cargo 
chiefly of provisions, valued at $40,000. Of 
forty-one bills of lading, thirty-eight are for 
various parts of Liberia. Mercantile firms at 
Monrovia have orders filled to the value of 
more than $7000. Four sugar mills were 
shipped to Monrovia. 


Cuinese Emtcration.—Some of the Califor- 
nia papers are becoming alarmed by the re- 
newal of a heavy immigration from China 
since the commencement of the present year. 
The tables show an increase of arrivals over 
departures of 57,020, and as something like 
a dozen vessels were on the berth in Chinese 
ports, at last accounts, there will soon be still 
larger acquisitions of this class of population. 


RaTIFICATION OF THE Stave Trade TREaty. 
—Lord Lyons called at the State: Department 
on Saturday, 7th inst., on the occasion of the 
arrival of the British ratification of the new 
treaty in regard to the African slave trade, 
and, by direction of his government, expressed 
their sense of the service rendered by Mr. 
Seward to both countries, and to the cause of 
humanity, by his agency in that transaction. 


Tosacco.—J ust now the civilized nations of 
the world derive their chief revenue from 
tobacco. Without it, the Pope would be 
bankrupt ina month. Last year the English 
Government derived $28,000,000 revenue, and 
the French $36,000,000, from the weed that 
vanishes in smoke. The greater part of the 
tobacco, which yields to foreign powers their 
chief revenue, is grown in America. 


Larce Amount oF Prize Money.—The 


value of prize vessels and cargoes actually 


condemned and sold, up to this time, exceeds 
five millions of dollars. No officer or sailor 
has yet received a copper of shares in prize 
money. Only forty thousand dollars of the 
proceeds of sales have ever reached the Treas- 
ury. The money is in the hands of the United 
States District Attorneys, says the correspond- 
ent of the Baltimore Sun. 


Foreign News. 


FROM EUROPRE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Bavaria, Africa,and China. ~ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons, on the 29th of May, 
Mr. Lindsay gave notice that he should call 
attention to the relations of England with the 
Federal, and also the Confederate States of Ame- 
rica, on the 27th of June. Mr. Lindsay also 
moved for a return of the number of iron-clad 
vessels already built, and of those building, or in 
course of conversion, in England. | 

The London Times reviews the report on the 
question of fortifications, and says that the Com- 
missioners see no reason, from the events in the 
American civil war, to modify the views they took 
last year relative to the fortifications at Spithead. 
It, in reviewing the latest evidence on the subject, 
is disposed to concur in the judgment of the Com- 
missioners, and thinks that their conclusions are 
justified. 

Mr. Peason, the owner of the steamer Circassian, 
says she was within twenty miles of Havana, her 
port of destination, when seized by the Federal 
cruizers. 

The rates at Lloyds for steamers running the 
blockade was as low as thirty to forty guineas. 
Some policies recognize six months’ detention from 
seizure, which is equivalent to a total loss. 

Lord Brougham, in an inaugural address before 
the Social Science Association, expatiated on the 
American question, pointing out the proneness of 
democracy to war. He warmly complimented the 
Federal Government for the new slave-trade treaty, 
which he regards as the last blow to the traffic. 

The Times editorially reproaches the Canadian 
Parliament for neglecting to provide for the defence 
of the country in defeating the militia bill. It 
points out the question as a vital one for the 
independence of the Canadiamp, but quite second. 
ary for England. The Daily News controverts the 
attack of the Times as_unjustified, and says that no 
one has a right to charge the Canadians with 
neglecting the duty of providing for the defence of 
the country simply because they had differed upon 
and rejected the militia bill. 

Thousands of emigrants have sailed from Lon- 
don for the purpose of founding a new Noncon- 
formist colony in New Zealand, to be called Albert- 
Jand. 

The Government, at the request of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, have ordered two steamers 
to be got ready for the purpose of making a further 
survey on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The House of Commons, on the 3d inst., decided 
on the motion against the Government, for a re- 
duction of the expenditures. The motion was 
negatived by 365 majority. Mr. Scully had given 
notice, in the House of Commons, of a motion in 
favour of establishing communication between 
Europe and America by steamers calling every 
alternate day at Cork, with a telegraphic commu- 
nication off Crockhaven or Cape Clear, but post- 
poned the motion, in the hope of laying additional 
facts before the House, and that in the meantime 
members would give the matter their attention. 
Both Houses had adjourned for a week in con- 
sequence of the Whitsun holidays. 

A general agitation has commenced at East Lan- 
cashire to induce the Government to remove all 
duties from cotton goods imported to India, and 
thereby relieve the distress of the manufacturing 


been called to discuss the question. 

The freedom of the city of London had been 
voted to Lord Canning, for his services in India. 

London, June 4.—The next advices from America 
are awaited with the greatest anxiety, owing to the 
propable news of an important battle being fought 
at Richmond or Corinth, or at both places. The 
Times’ “City Article” says the belief in the poessibil- 
ity of an early settlement of the American difficul- 
ties has been greatly diminished by the last intel- 
ligence received. The seizure of the steamer 
Labran having been declared illegal by the prize 
court, gives great satisfaction. The steamer Por- 
cupine is about to take soundings for the proposed 
Atlantic telegraph. 

FRANCE. 


Report says that Captain Bonaparte Patterson, 
serving in the Mexican expedition, is in high 
favour with the Emperor, and it is conjectured 
that he may prove a more acceptable candidate as 
King or President of the Mexicans than an Aus- 
trian Prince. The Empress Eugenie was ex- 2 
pected to pay a private visit to England during 
the Emperor’s stay at Vichy. The United. States 
Consul at Paris has issued a notice that no further 
applications can be received from foreign officers 
for commissions in the United States army. The 
Paris Constitutionnel argues that it is impossible 
for the South to be conquered, and that mediation 
will alone succeed, and end the war, so disas- 
trous to humanity and the welfare of Europe. 
Accounts from the manufacturing districts of France 
are favourable, and the silk and other crops most 
satisfactory. France and Russia both reject the 
proposition of the Porte relative to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

Cape Race, June 14—The Paris Moniteur pub- 
lishes an imperial decision, reducing the French 
army in Rome to a single division, consisting of 
three divisional brigades, under the command of 
General Montebello. It is rumoured that the 
Emperor Napoleon contemplates a protectorate of 
Mexico. The Paris Moniteur contains a notifica- 
tion of the blockade of the Mexican ports of Tam- 
pico and Alvarado, 

ITALY, 


The government, wishing to put an end to agita- 
tion, had decided that the proceedings of the Rifle 
Societies should be suspended in Lombardy, 
Garibaldi had arrived at Como. In reply to con- 
gtatulations of the people, he made a conciliatory 
speech in reference to the different sections of Italy. 
He had an explanation at Turin with the King’s 
aid-de-camp. It is asserted that all differences 
between the government and Garibaldi had been 
arranged, and he proceeded to Belgrade. He will 
not be present at the Parliamentary sitting. Aus- 
tria continued to concentrate troops in Venetia. 
The Italian Chambers had adopted a vote of ap- 
proval of the course of the Ministry. The Italian 
government had resolved to form six new brigades 
of infantry. Prince Napoleon had arrived at Na- 
ples, where the populace cheered him. 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
6th inst, Signor Ratazzi said the government had 
never encouraged any premature hopes of the solu- 
tion of the Roman question. He thought we should 
use moral means to demonstrate our unshaken will 
to occupy our capitol, and secure the confidence of 
Europe on our side. The government ought alone 
to regulate our armament. It had never sent mo- 
ney to Garibaldi, and has always refused to join 
expeditions which were proposed by him. The 
Chambers rejected the motion of inquiry into the 
late events, and adopted, by 189 to 33, the follow- 
ing order:—* Having heard the explanation of the 
Ministry in reference to the recent events, the 
Chamber approves its conduct, and is confident 
that it will always maintain the authority of law 
and the Parliament.” Twenty-eight members ab- 
stained from voting. 

SPAIN. 


Documents relative to Mexican affairs were to 
be laid on the table of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the 3d inst. 

GERMANY. 

_ The Hesse Cassel Elector had accepted the 
resignation of the Ministry, and the principal min- 
isterial functionaries. The coasts of the Northern 
and Baltic seas are to be defended by forts at the 
mouths of the principal rivers. It has also been 
decided to build eight mailed steamers, after the 
American system, armed with three guns. 


TURKEY. 


The Turks have beaten the Montenegrins over 
the frontiers. Four villages were burned, and 
seven hundred Montenegrins killed. The Mon- 
tenegrins had been repulsed several times, and 
were flying to the mountains. The Turks marched 
on the 29th of April against Shermitz, a large vil- 
lage occupied by two thousand Montenegrins, 
The latter were beaten, but fired their houses and 


fled. 
PRUSSIA. 


The Chambers were discussing the address of 
the King, especially one paragraph, which takes 
strong exception to the action of the Ministers. 


GREECE. 


A Ministerial crisis has taken place, and a new 
Ministry is being formed. 


INDIA. 


Advices from Calcutta to the 10th, and from 
Bombay to the 12th of May, have been received. 
They report.more business doing, and improving 
prices in imports. Exchange on London, at Cal- 
cutta, was at 2s. #d, and at Bombay, 2s. Higher 
prices were demanded for cotton. The troubles 
in Affghanistan were about to be ended-by a com- 


promise. 
CHINA. 


The rebels have been twice defeated, with great 
loss, but Were receiving large reinforcements from 
Nankin. The foreigners at Maypo remain un- 
molested. Colonel Ward, an American, had been 
created a Mandarin. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The total export of gold since the last mail was 
133,540 ounces. 


THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 


The session of the Spanish Cortes had been ex- 
tended on account of the Mexican question. The 
Correspondencia contradicts the report that General 
Prim would be nominated Ambassador to Mexico. 
The Paris Pays states that a note has been ad- 
dressed to the English and Spanish Governments, 
by the French Government, explaining the con- 
duct of France, and declaring that France would 
consider herself released from the obligations of 
the conventions entered into, if the allies treated 
directly with Juarez The Paris Patrie asserts 
that Spain will concur, diplomatically, in bring- 
ing about a solution of the question. General 
Prim will return to Europe. General Serrano will 
be sent as Ambassador to Mexico. The French 
troops had met with reverses in Mexico. The 


| English and Spanish troops have withdrawn from 


this Quixotic crusade. 

The news from Mexico is to the Ist inst., and 
confirms the defeat of the French troops by the 
Mexicans. Five hundred of the former were 
killed, and nine hundred taken prisoners; but the 
latter were released, as the victors had not food 
for them. The Mexicans were actively fortifying 
the capital, and the Fag@%h will march against it 
when reinforcements arrive. The statements cur- 
rent in Havana are that the French designs are 
not so much against Mexico as against the United 
States. There is great disaffection among the 
French officers, leading to appeals to Napoleon. 


At the Gfeenhill parsonage, on Thursday eve- 
ning, the 6th inst., by the Rev. James Otterson, 
Mr. ALEXANDER Bitiinesty to Miss Mary Ans 
McPaersox, all of New Castle county, Delaware. 

On the 17th of June, by the Rev. C. D. Cooper, 
JonatHan Granam, Esq., to Katg F. GAMBLE, 
both of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, on the llth 
inst., James M. Witsos, Esq., of Dry Run, Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Exava H. Grar, 
daughter of the late Rev. George Gray, of Locust 
Hill, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. M. Allison, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, Mr. J. D. ALtEn, 
of Mountain Lake, Bradford county, to Miss 
Kars McMess, of Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 

At Trenton, New Jersey, on the LItk inst., at 
the residence of the bride’s grandfather, Samuel 
Evans, Esq., by the Rev. Dr. Hall, Rosert C. 
Betvitte to Mary E., only daughter of the late 
Josera H. Reoapine. 


Ovituar sy. 


Obituaries three lines to be paid for in advance 
cents for every line, nine words to @ Une] 


Died, at his son’s residence, Smithtown, 
Island, on the 15th inst., ROBERT MoMULLIN, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Died, in Pequea, Pennsylvania, on the 7th of 
April, of shariae fever, WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 
oungest son of WILLIAM and RACHEL 
OBLNSON, aged six years nine months and 
nine days. He was a gas kind, and ami- 
able child.— Communica 

Died, in Philadelphia, June 16th, CAROLINE 
M., (of St. Louis,) daughter of the late Rev. 
JONATHAN HELFENSTEIN, of Frederick, 
Maryland. After living the life of an exemplary 
Christian, she died joyfully, in the full assurance 
of a blessed immortality.— Communicated. ® 

Died, in New York City, June llth, Miss JANE 
LYLE, eldest daughter of the late HUGH 
AUCHINCLOSS. An illness of less than a week’s 
duration has closed a life of untiring devotion to’ 
duty. Since early youth she had been an earnest 
and consistent follower of Jesus, and long a mem- 
ber of the old t Church, now under 
the toral care of Dr. Rice. To great activity 
in Christian duty, she united a rare faculty of for- 
getting self in devotion to others, - strikingly 
apparent in her filial tenderness, and her uaocs- 


districts. A large district out-door meeting had 


+ which she moved, or any one 


tentatious and systematic benevolence to the 
poor, Although stricken down in the midst of 
usefulness, and with scarcely a premonition of 
her approaching end, death could not disturb the 
calm seren of a mind long resting on her 
Saviour, and humbly submissive to the will of 
God. The joys of heaven itself, and the rest 
which is promised to believers, seemed reflected 
on her countenance in the last hours of her life, 
and so did she pass to her everlasting 
home, that none knew the moment of her depar- 
ture.— Communicated, 

Fell in battle, June 6th, near Harrisonsbu 
Virginia, Captain THOMAS RYERSON HAIN 
of the lst iment New Jersey Cavairy, aged 
twenty-four years, a son of Governor Haines, and 
© member of the New Jersey bar. None with a 
nobler spirit of patriotism ever served his coun- 
try, and hone have fallen more deeply beloved.— 
Communicated. ® 


Died, on the 6th of May, at Saxton, Bedford 
county, Pennsylvania, in the thirtieth year of 
her age, Mrs. RACHEL M. FOCKLER, wife of 
Mr. Edmond Fockler. The writer, who knew her 
long and well, has seldom, if ever, known any 
one more generally esteemed by the circle in 
move more 
amiable disposition, or manifesting a more con- 


sistent Christian deportment. The disease which | 


terminated her life was lingering and painful 
but divine grace enabled her, like the duffering 
man of Us, to say, “All the days of my appoin | 
time will I wait, till my change come.” Her 
companion, (left with two little ones, too young 
to know what it is to lose a mother’s care,) her 
pone and a large number of relatives and 
iends, mourn her removal, but do not mur- 
mur, ago. that He to whom she conseécr 
herself in early youth, has taken her to that rest 
that remaineth forthe people of God. 8. L. ® 


Died, at Louisville, Kentucky, in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, LUTHER 
of Newport, Ohio. The subject of this notice is 
another among the choice youth who have been 
given up @ sacrifice to our country, for the subju- 
gation of this wicked rebellion. He had just 
completed his nineteenth year, when, on the 
24th of May, he was taken away, by typhoid 
fever, in Louisville, whither he had n brought 
from Pittsburg Landing. He had been tenderly 
reared at home, and never been absent there- 
from, until he entered thearmy. He never, how- 
‘ever, spoke of hardships, but bore his lot with 
others. endearing himself greatly to his officers 
and fellow-soldiers by his promptness, efficiency, 
and fidelity in every duty, and his affectiona 
disposition. These features of his character had 
bound him by ties of peculiar strength to his 
family. Asan obedient son, who never spoke @ 
word of unkindness to his parents, and an affec- 
tionate brother, ever ready to minister to the 
happiness of the household, they will cherish his 
memory as @ sacred treasure the last, while 
they deeply mourn his loss. His friends also 
have the consolation, in his departure, that he 
was prepared for the change. ile in the army 
he wrote to a relative, expressing the hope that 
he had recently found the pearl of great price, 
while it was his regular daily practice to join 
with his associates in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and in prayer. He was tenderly ministered 
to in his last days by members of his family, and 
his every want provided for.— Communicated. 


Potices. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Pane bar, of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Cohocksink Church, on Monday, July 7, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. J. Epwaarps, Stated Clerk. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH—Corner of Arch and Eighteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia.—The second service upon the Lord’s 
| in this Church will, until further notice, be 
h t four o’clock, P. M. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFAL® CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will hold its next 
stated meeting at Bethany, New York, on Tues- 
day next, 24th inst, at seven o’clock. P. M. 

James Reminaton, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will hold its regular sum- 
mer meeting at Horicon, Wisconsin, on Thursday, 
June 26th, at half-past seven o’clock. P. M. 

H. M. Roserrson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL.—The Presby- 
tery of Donegal stands adjourned to meet in the 
Presbyterian Church of Columbia. on Tuesday, 
the 24th of June, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Jous Fasquaas, Stated Clerk. 


EV. ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D.— 
Very fine Card: Photograph of the Rev. 
Rosert J. DD Price 25 cents. 
*,* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
| No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 21—It 


ANTED.—Some one to adopt a very intel- 

ligent and interesting Boy, nearly four 

years old. His Father is dead, and his Mother is 
or particulars apply to 

“J.T. N.,” Box 
Tract Depository, Baltimore, Maryland. 
june 21—1t 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian Minister, a mar- 
ried man, who had some five years 
experience in conducting Schools, desires a situa- 
tion as —— of some Academy or Semi 
or a Professorship in some well-established In 
tution. Would have no objection to have a place 
of — connected with it. : 
ddress . “J. H. M.,” 


june 21—2t* Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


JAMES BR. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

fa Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


EV. JOHN McDOWELL, D.D.—We have 

just published a very fine Card Photo- 

graph = the Rev. Joan McDowz.un, D.D. Price 
5 cen 


*,* Sent by mail free of charge. - 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
-No. 728 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
june 21—1t 


NEARLY READY. 
THE 


AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


AND 
Register of Important Events, 
of the Year 186L. 


EMBRACING POLITICAL, CIVIL, MILITARY, 
AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS; PUBLIC DOCU- 
MENTS; BIOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, 
COMMERCE, FINANCE, LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AGRICUL- 
TURE, AND -MECHANI- 

CAL INDUSTRY. 


The events and consequences of Civil War, 
especially in a nation having the greatness an 
freedom of the United States, possess such «@ 
perpetual interest, as to induce us to commence 
the publication of an annual volume, or Cyclo- 
peedia, containing & truthful record of these occur- 
rences, the contemporaneous events in other 
nations, and the progress made in the various 
branches of human knowledge. 

The sources of authority from which the state- 
ments and descriptions are drawn, will be the 
actors themselves, or their official reports. These 
embrace events occurring in the North and South, 
Prepared in such a manner as to illustrate prin- 
ciples, and to unfold motives, it will remain for 


the reader to deduce his inferences, whilst the . 


work will be confined te precise, sifted, 
clearly narrated details. Thus devoid of every 
thing like a partizan character, aiming at can- 
dour and impartiality in its representations, @ 
just appreciation of the extent and effects of the 
present unprecedented political troubles, will be 
within the reach of all intelligent readers. 

But while events, whether triumphs or disas< 
ters, have so absorbed public attention throughout 
the year, still commerce has not been idle, science 
has not tarried in her progress, nor has mechani- 
cal industry been —s paralyzed. The fruits 
of the former, and the discoveries and improve- 
ments of the latter, have been too valuable and 
too useful to be overlooked. They form now no 
less a part of this enterprise than the accounts of 
the overthrow of States with their usual scenes of 

e and blood. But if they occupy less space 
in this first volume, as they do likewise, for the 
moment, attract less of public atttention, it is 
because the life of the nation, the sacredness of 
the memories of the past, and the hopeful antici- 
pations of the future, all hang upon the political 
and military events now transpiring. 

The form of a Cyclopedia has been as 
affording room for the greatest variety of de- 
tails, without becoming too minute and tedious. 
The work is already in an advanced stage of 
preparation, end will be issued as early in the 
year as its amy ee completion will permit. The 
volume will be in the style of the New American 

ia, having not less than 750 pages, 


royal 8vo. 
The work will be published exclusively by sub- 
scription, and in exterior appearance will be at 
once elegant and substantial. 
PRICES AND STYLES-OF BINDING. 
In cloth, $3, 
In Library Style, leather, $3.50, | Payable on 
In Half Morocco, plain, $4, Delivery. 
In Half Russia, extra, $4.50. F our 
insure @ uniform price, and regu a 
hn delivery of the volum@ to subscribers in all 
parts of the eye local agents will be 
inted in all the cities and principal towns 
tne States and Territories. 

Orders-may be addressed to us, or to any of our 
Agents, for the above, or any of our Subscription 
Works, and will meet — attention. - 

D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. . 
june 21—I1t 


DGERTON, Jr., 
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-OF 1862, Ticknor §. 
12mo, 

noticed the “Record of an 
Man,” which, connected with the story, 
was promised dramatic work, which subsequent. 

_appeered, under the title of a “Tragedy of 
Yaa of this, the “Tragedy of Success” is 
the eoatinuation. . The design of these books is to 
unfold some of the terrible evils incident to slavery, 
the Jast two them in a drama, in which 
siuves afe prominent among the dramatis persona. 
Thé scenes depicted, whether perfectly in keeping 
with nature or not, we cannot positively say, 
a8 Gur personal knowledge of slaves is limited to 
those. chiefly of -the, less intelligent class, are not 
sketched by a common mind. They are not infre- 
quently ic and vigorous. The book has 
@s reading dramatic poem, and has 
finé*thotgtits, happily expressed. It will be re- 
obived with more or less interest, according to the 
pte-conceived opinions of the. reader in regard to 
the negro race. , 


pi 


books, 


Golden Chain. We have not had the opportunity | 


of. testing.the eligibility and adaptedness of this 
oll but. presuming on the skill of the collec- 
ter, and his success in former efforts, we can safely 
recommend it to the notice of Sabbath-school teach- 
ers. Porhaps, however, all preceding collections 
of the kind might, with advantage, be sifted. A 
time, with the accompanying words, may be popu- 
lar, and yet bé not quite the thing which can with 
propriety be taught to the young. 


PAMPALETS, PERIODICALS, &o. 
‘From Leonard Scott & Co. we have received 
the Nerth British Review for May, some notion of 
which may be anticipated, from the following table 
contents:—-1. The Church of England—Respon- 
_ 2. Geological Changes in Scotland in His- 
toric Times. 3. Recent Homeric Critics and 
Translators. 4. The Commemoration of 1662, 
5: Early Poetry of England and of Scotland. 
6. Present Movements among the French Clergy. 
7. Lunacy Legislation. 8. Sir G. C. Lewis on the 
y of the Ancients. 9. Last Poems, and 
Works of Mrs. Browning. 10. Our Colonies. 


— 


other 


gar? 


MONUMENT 10 JOHN HUSS. 


hee 
A wonument will, in a short time, be 
evected near Constance to the of 
the Reformation, Joha Huss. On the-ve 
place where ‘oourageots mertyr ascend- 
ed the scaffdld’a block of ‘granite, with an 
inscription, will preserve the memory of his 
th and heroism. The citizens of Con- 
noe, who conceived the ides of this pious 
monument, have resolved to bear the ex- 
petise of it by themselves. The subscrip- 
tion list, which has circulated only among 


tiem; shows a fund of more than 1200 


francs to have beer realized, which is the 

re remarkable because the majority of 
them are Catholics. This monument will 
be inscribed simply with the words, (in 
Geruian,) “Here John Huss was burnt.” 


Last Words of a New Zealand Chief. 


"\ A dying chief lay on his death-bed. 
Calling his family around him, he said: 
®¥on well know that I have, from time to 
tine, brought you much riches. I used to 
bring you muskets, hatchets, and blankets; 
but T afterwards heard of the new riches 
called faith. 


I sought it; I went a long 
std da us journey, for we were sur- 
rounded. by enemies. I saw some natives 
who -had heard of it, but they could not 
me. I sought further, but in vain. 

I then heard of a white man, at Kapiti, 
aud that with him was the spring where I 
could fill my empty and dry calabash. I 
travelled to his place; but he was gone— 
gone away ill. I returned to you, my 
‘hildren; dark-minded. Many days passed 
. |The snows fell—they melted—they 
‘went away; the tree bills came, and the 
paths of our forests were again passable to 
our feet. We heard of another white man, 
who was going about our mountains, and 
through forests and swamps, giving drink 
from his calabash to the poor natives, to 
the remnant of the tribes of the mighty, 
and the renowned of former days, now 
dwelling by twos and threes among the 
ots the trees of the ancient forests, 
and among the brooks in the villages. Yes, 
we heard of that white man; we heard of 
going over the snowy mountains, and 

up the east coast, and all over the rocks. I[ 
sent four of my children to meet him. 
ey saw his face; yes, you talked with 
im. You brought me a drop of water 
from his calabash. You told me he would 
‘come to this far-off spot to see me. I re- 
joiced. I disbelieved his coming; but I 


‘He may.’ I built the chapel; we 


id, 
waited ex . You slept at night; [ 
did not. Me aie ; he came forth from 
the long forest; ‘he stood upon our ground; 
I saw him; I shook hands with him. Yes, 
I saw a missionary’s face; I sat in his 
cloth house; I tasted his new food; I heard 
him talk in our tongue. My heart bounded 
within me; I listened; I ate his words. 
You slept at night; I did not. Yes, I lis- 
tened; and he told me about God, and ‘his 
Son Jesus Ohrist, and of peace and par- 
don, and of a Father’s home beyond the 


- stars. And now I, too, drank from his 


calabash, and was refreshed. He gave me 
book, too, as well as words. I laid hold 
‘the new riches for you and me; and we 
have it now.” —Child’s Companion. 


How Ancient Ballads are Manufactured. 
Of the way in which ancient ballads 
have come into existence, there is one sad 
example within my own knowledge. Some 
mad young wags, wishing to test the criti- 
93 powers of an experienced collector, sent 
him made b which bad been 
ena to secure only in a fragmen 
form. To the surprise of its hint, 
was duly printed; but what naturally raised 
his surprise to astonishment, and revealed 
to him a secret, was, that it was no longer 
. fragment, but a complete ballad—the col- 
me in the course of his industrious 
ya among the peasantry, having been 
so fortunate as to recover the missing eo) 
ments. It was a case where neither could 
a any thing to the other, though Cato 
might wonder, guod non ri —— 
| icem cum vidisset. The ballad has 
been printed in more than one collection, 
and admired as an instance of the inimita- 
ble simplicity of the genuine old versions. 
~The Book Hunter, by John Hill Burton. 


A SAXON EMANCIPATION. 


‘A late celebrated writer gives the 
following animated description of the 
ceremony of manumitting a born thrall: 
‘Kneel down,” said the master. In an 
instant the slave was at his feet. “Theow* 
and Esnet art thou no longer,” said the 
master, touching him with a wand; “ Folk- 

tT and Sackless§ art thou, in town and 
ffom town, in the house as in the field; a 
hyde of land give I thee, in my steads at 
aui—-, from me and mine, to thee and 
thine, for aye and for ever. God’s mali- 
gon on him who this gainsays.” No longer 
a serf, but a freeman and a landholder, 
the late sullen, inactive clown sprung upon 
his feet, and twice bounded aloft, almost to 
his own height from the ground. ‘A 
smith and a file!” he cried, “to do away 
the collar from ‘the neck of a freeman! 
Noble master, doubled is my strength by 
ift, and doubly will I labour and 


ur 
Teht r you! There is a free spirit in 
my breast; I am a man, changed to myself, 
ind to all around.— s History of 
Slavery. . 
bly orcourt. . 


j Free from payment of service as « kind of | 


LICATIONS. | 
‘The stream is celmest when it nears the tide, 
‘The flowers pre sweetest at the eventide, 
‘The birds most musical at close of day, 
_ And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 


AT THE LAST. | 


Lies folded in the evening’s robe of balm, 
And weary man must ever love her best, 
For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer, 


Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 
To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’ér eatth and sky her mantle of repose; 
There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, — 


-Thist morning knows not, in the evening hour. 
‘Until the evening we must weep and toil, 


Plough life’s stern furrows, dig the weedy soil ; 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burthen of the day. 


©, when our sun is setting, may we glide, 


Lake summer's evening, down the golden tide; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 
Sweet, starry twilight, round our sleeping clay. 

| Old Paper. 


—— 


THE ORDER OF JESUITS. 


» This famous order was founded by Igna- 


tius Loyola fe was canonized), a page to 
Ferdinand V. of Spain, and subsequently 
an officer of his army. Loyola having been 
wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, in both 
legs (A.D. 1521), devoted himself to the- 
ology while under cure, and renounced the 
military for the ecclesiastical profession. 
His first devout exercise was to dedicate 
his life to the Blessed Virgin as her knight. 
He next made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; and, on his return, laid the founda- 
tion for his new order in France. He pre- 
sented the institutes of it, in 1539, to Pope 
Pius III., who made objections to them; 
but Ignatius, adding to three vows of chas- 
tity, poverty, and obedience, a fourth, of 
implicit submission to the Holy See, the in- 
stitution was confirmed by a bull (Septem- 
ber 26, 1540), by which their number was 
not to exceed sixty. That clog, however, 
was taken off by another bull (March 14, 
1543); and Popes Julius III., Pius V., 
and Gregory XII[. granted them such privi- 
leges as rendered them powerful and numer- 
ous. But though Francois Xavier, and 
other missionaries, the first brothers of the 
order, carried it to the extremities of the 
habitable globe, it met with great opposi- 
tion in Europe, particularly at Paris. The 
Sorbonne issued a decree in 1554, by which 
they condemned the institution, as being 
calculated rather for the ruin than the edifi- 
cation of the faithful. Even in Romish 
countries the intrigues and seditious writ- 
ings of this order have occasioned it to be 
discountenanced. The Jesuits were expel- 
led from England by a proclamation from 
James I., 1604, and Venice, 1606. They 
were put down in France by edict from the 
king, and their revenues confiscated, 1764; 
and were banished Spain in 1767; suppress- 
ed by Pope Clement XIV., 1773; restored 
by Pius VIL., 1814; and since tolerated in 
other states; and, even where not tolerated, 
the body, as now in England, possesses a 
secret, extensive, and, it is to be feared, 
baneful existence. 


ALLIGATOR STORIES. 


We have as yet seen no traces of alliga- 
tors, though in the Madalam branch they 
are said to abound, and last spring I saw a 
very large one; it was a disgusting-looking 
object, a great fat slimy-looking thing—a 
tail stuck on a hogshead. They are not, 
however, dreaded, as they can obtain a very 
plentiful supply of food from the pigs 
which constantly swim from bank to bank. 
Otherwise, it would be unpleasant to have 
to steer a boat, as the man devouring rep- 
tile strikes his victim from the stern with a 
blow of his tail. This happened to an un- 
fortunate Malay in the Siol branch of the 
Sarawak, who was pulling up that river 
with his wife in a small canoe. The death 
of this man drew attention to the monster 
alligator E have previously referred to, and 
Mp. Crookshank and Sadam, a very coura- 
geous Malay, went down to place a bait on 
the banks of the Siol. When this was 
done, they pulled back, Mr. Crookshank 
steering. They had seen nothing of their 
enemy, so that Sadam jumped up, and 
gp ea his spear, began in a loud voice 
to defy the alligator, using very insulting 
terms. Suddenly he dropped his weapon, 
and seizing his paddle, began pulling away 
with might and main, for the animal had 
just risen to the surface of the water, not 
twenty yards from the boat. Though the 
steersman’s position was by no means an 
agreeable one, Mr. Crookshank could not 
help laughing at the change of counten- 
ance of his companion, who excused him- 
self by saying, it was the suddenness of his 
challenge being accepted that made him 
pull away in an excited manner. “But 
now,” he added, rising to his feet, ‘let 
him show himself again, and I will not 
attempt torun.” He had scarcely uttered 
the words, when the alligator, which was 
accustomed to follow boats, again rose to 
the surface. There was no more boasting, 
but a frantic attempt to get out of the Siol 
branch. The alligator took the bait, but 
got rid of the long rattan fastened to it, by 


accidentally or purposely winding it round | 


a tree, then breaking it off. However, 
though his body was not secured, it was 
most probable he died from the lacerations 
of the stomach, caused by his endeavours 
to break the rattan, as I have not heard of 
his being seen since. It was up the Siol 
branch that a place was found where the 
body of one of his victims appeared to have 
been beaten, to break the bones, previously 
to swallowing. The Malays say the alli- 
gators do it by repeated blows of their 
ponderous head; in fact, one of the large 
teeth of the reptile was found snapped off 
on the above-mentioned spot. As I have 
told the story of Sadam’s alarm at the sud- 
den appearance of the alligator, I ought, in 
justice to him, to mention an occurrence 
that took place last year. He and his bro- 
ther Dand were wandering near Tanjong 
Po, a rocky point near the entrance of the 
Sarawak river, when they came to a cave; 
hearing some movement inside, they en- 
tered, and saw two huge alligators at the 
further end. Kuowing that these ferocious 
reptiles are not very active, except on soft 
mud, or in the water, they determined to 
attack them. They were armed with spears 
and swords, and entering the cave, a 
approached the first beast, and actively 
springing clear to avoid its rush, drove his 
spear into the soft side, and, with his 
brother’s aid, soon severed the head from 
its body. Encouraged by their success, 

i to. attack the second, which 
was vainly endeayouring te escape over the 
broken «rocks, and soon succecded in de- 
stroying it. 

I was conversing one day with a French 
priest, who had resided many years in 
Siam, and he told me he had seen men 
there catch the alligator in the following 
manner:—In the upper Meman, where the 
river is broad and shallow, but with dee 

occasionally, the alligators are both 
numerous and fierce; yet the inhabitants, 
who are very fond of eating the flesh, pur- 
sue them with great courage and ekill. 
Six or seven men proceed to a pool where 
one of these reptiles is supposed to lurk, 
and with long poles sound every portion of 
it; if an animal be there, he is soon dis- 
turbed, and driven towards the shallower 
part of the river, even to the sand-banks, 
where expert men throw their lassoes round 
his feet and tail. When they think him 
somewhat exhausted, a bold hunter, spring- 
ing on the alligator’s back, places his hands 
over the creature’s eyes, which then al- 
ways remains quiet. A ‘noose is quickly 
slipped over his head, and the animal 


hauled ashore. Alligators lay their eggs 
‘in the jungle. 


I remember hearing the 
late Mr. Brerton tell the following story: 
He was one day hunting in the jungle near 
the Sakarang fort, when his dogs gave 
tongue. He followed up quickly, and 
found they had distur a female alli- 
gator laying her eggs. Directly she saw 
him, she gave chase, and he had some 
difficulty in getting away from her, though 
the dogs distracted her attention. Alliga- 
tors very seldom attack boats, but a case 
occurred in the Sambas river, where.'a 
man was dragged out of a large prahu from 
among twenty of his companions. My own 


/ party was never in danger from them but 


once, when a large alligator rose within 
three feet of the boat; but before he could 
do any thing, I had put a rifle-ball into his 
side, as I happened at that moment. to be 
looking out for a shot at them on the mud 


‘banks.— Life in the Forests of the Far 


Fast. By Spenser St. John, F. R. G. Sy 
FES. 


LESSONS FROM THE WAR. 
The New York World sums them up as 


follows: 

It has proved that the United States 
have more military resources, and can put 
into the field greater armies, than any 
nation on earth. 

It has proved that, in a life and death- 
struggle, a slaveholding is no match fora 
free-labour community. 

Tt has proved that the United States 
Government has no friends among the gov- 
ernments of Europe, and furthermore, that 
it needs none. 

It has proved that in a crisis demanding 
self-command and prudence, such as the 
Trent affair, a nation of freemen can act as 
wisely as the wisest monarch. 

Tt has proved that Yankee inventiveness 
and mechanical skill is as yemarkable in 
war as in peace. 

It has proved that an earnest devotion to 
the arts of peace does not disqualify a 
nation for great military achievements. | 

It has proved that we were wise in not 
having built a great wooden navy. 


Curious Manufacturing Processes at the 
London Exhibition. 


_ There is one portion of the Exhibition 
building to which (says the London 7Zimes) 
we should wish to direct the attention of 
general visitors who may be in search of 
an hour’s instructive amusement. This is 
what is called the Process Court, on the 
south ground floor of the building, between 
the Glass Court and the wall of the picture 
galleries, where the mechanical processes 
gone through in various branches of indus- 
trial and art manufacture are exhibited. 
Here is shown almost every variety of sew- 
ing machine, working by hand labour like 
steam engines, literally turning out yards of 
well-sewa cloth in the space of two or three 
minutes. Here is ivory turning, lithographic 
printing, steel and copper-plate printing, 
machines for making sculpture, for striking 
dies and medals, for making envelopes, 
printing linen, and a type-composing ma- 
chine, where the operator sits down before 
a row of keys like a piano, and the copy 
being before him, plays into type such arti- 
cles as are now before the reader. This 
machine, the priticiple of which is, however, 
not entirely new, is, as we have said, like a 
piano in front, each note or key being 
marked with the various kinds of letters or 
numerals. used in composing. These keys 
communicate by wires with the correspond- 
ing letters in reservoirs above, so that when 
a key-note is depressed a type slides from 
the reservoir, down an inclined plane, into 
the receiving line, and thence by means of 
a small pusher, put in motion by a treadle 
worked by the player’s foot, it is pushed 
forward, to make room for the succeeding 


type. The machine is furnished with as 


many reservoirs and keys as there are dis- 
tinct characters in a fount of type, so that 
any player who can read the manuscript and 
the letters on the keys, can set up words 
and sentences as fast as his skill in the use 
of the instrument admits. By means of 
these facilities it is said that a compositor, 
after a short time of practice, is able to 
set up from twelve to thirteen thousand 
letters per hour, and there seems no rea- 
son why, with the rapid habit acquired 
by constant use, still more might not be 
done, as the machine itself in no way sets 
limits as to speed. Care is taken that in 
its. passage from the reservoir to the receiv- 
ing line, the face of the type is never 
touched, and advantage is taken of the 
circumstance that only a certain description 
of type is generally used, to arrange the 
key-notes in such a manner that those most 
required shall be most accessible to the 
fingers of the player. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES IN VIRGINIA. 


~ We re-publish, from a former number of 
the Evening Post, the following table of 
distances in Virginia, as of interest at this 
time, when our armies are in motion there. 
Taking Richmond as the centre, this table 
shows at a glance the distance of different 
points in Virginia from that city: 


From Norfolk to Richmond, 101 miles, 
“ to Richmond, 85 
“ Cape Henry to Richmond, 150 “ 
“ Hampton to Richmond, 96 
“© Fortress Monroe to Richmond, 99 « 
Yorktown to Richmond, 70 


“ Williamsburg to Richmond, 60 “ 
“ Fredericksburg to Richmond, 65 “« 
“ Washington to Richmond, 130 “ 
‘© Winchester to Richmond, 150 “ 
“ Gordonsville to Richmond, 70 « 
“ 120 “ 


Staunton to Richmond, 


USEFULNESS OF DIAMONDS. 


Many persons suppose that diamonds are 
only used in jewelry—for rings and other 
articles of personal adornment, and that 
they are really of no essential value what- 
ever in the practical arts. This is a mis- 
taken notion; they are used for a great 
number of purposes in the arts. Thus for 
cutting the glass of our windows into pro- 
per size, no other substance can equal it, 
and it is exclusively used for this purpose. 
A natural edge, or point, as it is called, is 
used for this work, and thousands of such 
are annually required in our glass factories. 
Diamond points are also employed for en- 
graving on cornelians, amethysts, and other 
brilliants, and for the finer cutting on 
cameos and seals. Being very hard, the 
diamond is also used in chronometers for 
the steps of pivots; and as it possesses 
high refractive, with inferior dispersive 

wer, and little longitudinal aberration, it 

as been successfully employed for the 
small, deep lenses of single microscopes. 
The magnifying power of the diamond, in 
proportion to that of plate-glass, ground to 
a similar form, is as eight to three. For 


drawing minute lines on hard steel and 


glass, to make micrometers, there is no 
substitute for the diamond point. 

The rough diamond is called bort, and 
the “points” used for glass-cutting are 
fragments of the borts. Great care and 
skill are necessary in selecting the cutting- 
points, because the diamond that cuts the 
glass most successfully, has the cutting 
edges of the crystal placed exactly at right 
angles to each other, and passing through a 
point of intersection gade by the crossing 
of the edges. A polished diamond, how- 
ever perfect may be its edges, when pressed 
upon the surface of glass, splinters it with 
the slightest pressure; but with the natural 
diamond the most accurate lines are pro- 
duced on glass, and their surfaces are so 
finely burnished, that if ruled close to- 
gether, they decompose light, and afford 
the most beautiful prismatic appearance— 
all the colours of the rainbow flash from , 


them as from the silvery interior of a pearl 
oyster-shell. 

Diamonds are also emplo for drill- 
points to perforate rubies, and bore holes in 
draw plates for fine wire, and also for drill- 
ing in hard steel. Some inquiries have 
been made recently in regard to, ee 
them for dressing millstones, as a substi- 
tute for steel picks. We apprehend that 
they are altogether too expensive to be 
used for this purpose at present; but if 
some of our inventors would make the 
discovery of manufacturing diamonds as 
cheaply as we make charcoal, which is of 
the same composition, we might be able to 


recommend them to our millers. The coke 


obtaine? from the interior of gas retorts, 
in many cases, is found so hard that it will 
cut glass; but as its point endures but for a 
short period, it cannot be made available as 
a substitute for the natural diamond for 


such purposes. 


WELL SPEAKING. 


A r was making a call upon a par- 
ishioner, an old lady, who had made it an 
habitual rule never to speak ill of another, 
and had observed it so closely, that she al- 
ways justified those whom she heard evil 
spoken of. Before the old lady made her 
appearance in the parlour, her several chil- 
dren were speaking of this peculiarity of 
their mother, and one of them playfully 
added: 

‘Mother has such a habit of speaking 
well of every body, that I believe that if 
Satan himself were the subject of conversa- 
tion, mother would find out some virtue or 
good quality even in him.” 

Of course, this remark elicited some smil- 
ing and merriment at the originality of the 
idea, in the midst of which the old lady en- 
tered the room, and on being told what had 
just been said, she immediately and invol- 
untarily replied: 

‘Well, my dear children, I wish we all 
had Satan’s industry and perseverance.” 


VOICES OF ANIMALS. 


There is achapter in the Natural History 
of Animals that has hardly been touched 
upon as yet, and that will be especially in- 
teresting with reference to families. The 
voices of animals have a family character 
‘not to be mistaken. All the Canidz bark 
and howl; the fox, the wolf, the dog have 
the same kind of utterance, though on a 
somewhat different pitch. All the bears 
growl, from the white bear of the Arctic 
snows, to the small black bear of the Andes. 
All the cats miau, from our quiet fireside 
companion, to the lions, and tigers, and 
panthers of the forest and jungle. This 
last may seem a strange assertion; but to 
any one who has listened critically to their 
sounds, and analyzed their voices, the roar 
of the lion is but a gigantic miau, bearing 
about the same proportion to that of a cat, 
as its stately ar majestic form does to the 
smaller, softer, more peaceful aspect of the 
cat. Yet, notwithstanding the difference in 
their size, who can look at the lion, whether 
in his more sleepy mood, as he lies curled 
up in the corner of his cage, or in his 
fiercer moments of hunger or of rage, with- 
out being reminded of a cat? And this is 
not merely the resemblance of one carniver- 
ous animal to another; for no one was ever 
reminded of a dog or wolf byalion. Again, 
all the horses and donkeys neigh; for the 
bray of the donkey is only a harsher neigh, 
pitched on a different key, it is true, but a 
sound of the same character—as the donkey 
himself is but a clumsy and dwarfish horse. 
All the cows low, from the buffalo roaming 
the prairie, the musk-ox of the Arctic-ice- 
fields, or the jack of Asia, to the cattle feed- 
ing in our pastures. Among the birds, this 
similarity of voice in families is still more 
marked. We need only recall the harsh 
and noisy parrots, so similar in their pecu- 
liar utterance. Or take, as an example, the 
the web-footed family. Do not all the geese 
and the innumerable host of ducks quack 7? 
Does not every member of the crow family 
caw, whether it be the jackdaw, the jay, the 
magpie, the rook in some green rookery of 
the Old World, or the crow of our woods, 
with its long, melancholy caw, that seems_ 
to make the silence and solitude deeper? 
Compare all the sweet warblers of the songs- 
ter family—the nightingales, the thrushes, 
the mocking-birds, the robins; they differ 
in the greater or less perfection of their 
note, but the same kind of voice runs through 
the whole group.— Agassiz. 


INSECT MUSIC. 


All that we read is not gospel. Buffon, 
Goldsmith, and others, tell us that flying in- 
sects like mosquitos, locusts, and so on, 
make the humming noise they do by beat- 
ing the air with their wings. It’s all a 
mistake. They sing just like ourselves, 
only their are deposited not in 
their throats, but along the sides of their 
bodies. They use (so the microscope as- 
sures us) a wind pipe, the outlet of which 
is furnished with a vibrating valve like that 
employed on the accordeon; but then a 
man has only one of these arrangements, 
while most insects have at least a dozen, 
and through each of the dozen as they fly, 
the air is made to rush with prodigious ef- 
fect, and some degree of melody. 


GARIBALDI AND THE LOST LAMB. 


The General got up as soon as he had 
finished the bowl of milk, lighted a lantern, 
and, without saying a word, started off 
again to seek the missing lamb. We ran 
after him, following him over the crags and 
through the thorny brush-wood—and, from 
time to time, we-heard the bleating of the 
deserted creature; but again the ory ceased, 
and the light of the lantern failed to show 
us where the poor little lamb lay. It was 
nine o’clock, and raining, and we were very 
tired; so we once more returned to the 
house, and went to bed. About midnight 
we were roused by a voice: it was the hero 
returning, joyfully carrying the lost lamb 
in his arms. He took the little creature to 
his bed, and lay down with it, giving it a 
bit of sponge dipped in milk to suck, to 
keep it quiet, so that no one should know 
the kind act he had done. At five o’clock 
in the morning we found him planting 
potatoes in the garden. We took . our 
spades and began to work also. Not a 
word was said of the lamb, although every 
body was thinking of it. How like the 
good Shepherd, seeking the lost!—Znglish 
Writer. | 


A SECOND-HAND NATIONAL AIR. 


The Viceroy of Egypt,” says the Mes- 
sager du Midi, ‘‘related, while at Toulon, a 
trick which had been played off on him, and 
the recital of which had caused much amuse- 
ment to the Italian court. When his High- 
ness was about to embark for Europe, a per- 
son requested permission to present to hima 
national air for Egypt, which he said he had 
composed for the occasion, observing that all 
other nations had their patriotic hymn, and 
that Egypt ought to have hers. The music 
was tried, found to be fine, and the self- 
styled composer was liberally rewarded by 
the Viceroy. During the visit which Vic- 
tor Emmanuel paid to the squadrons at 
Naples, when the French played the air of- 
‘Rein Hortense,’ and the English ‘God 
Save the Queen,’ the band of the Egyptian 
frigate struck up its new national hymn, 
which turned out to be nothing more nor 
less than the prohibited air of Francis II., 


which had been palmed off on the Viceroy 


as a new composition. As may be supposed, 
the Italians were both astonished and scan- 
dalized at heariug it until an explanation | 
was given.” 


A PARAGRAPH FOR LADIES. 


Most of our fair readers have a decided 
aversion to that part of their duty which 
falls under the “patching and darning”’ 
denomination. They are of opinion that 
‘a rent may be the accident of a day, a 
darn premeditated poverty.” But if they 
only knew how pretty a well-executed piece 
of repair looks, when you see in its warp 
and woof the bright threads of economy, 
and independence, and womanly thrift, 
crossing and re-crossing one another, they 
would lay aside embroideries and crochet- 
work, and take up, instead, the mending- 
basket. We rode down town the other day, 
when the only other occupants of the stage 
were a young gentleman and a lovely girl 
of, we should think, about eighteen. She 
was the prettiest, freshest-looking girl one 
would want to see—there were no tell-tale 
traces of midnight parties and headachy 
mornings in those peach-blossom cheeks 
and clear, bright eyes; and all the number- 
less little items of her dress were as fresh 
and trim as she herself—from the pink bon- 
net-strings down to the neatly-fitting gloves, 
and delicate gaiter-boots. If we had been 
an old bachelor, or a young one either, we 
would certainly have fallen in love with 
that girl, particularly after we had discov- 
ered that she was as industrious as pretty. 
And how do you suppose we found it out? 
The handkerchief that lay in her lap told 
us so. The neat little darn, elaborately 
executed, in its corner, with the small, white 
stitches and skillful handiwork, had a tongue 
quite audible to our ears. Time, and pa- 
tience, and wise economy had been there. 
The gentleman sitting opposite saw the 
little token also; we noticed his eye turn- 
ing from the handkerchief to the blooming 
face, and back to the handkerchief again, 
and we know perfectly well what he was 
thinking of—the good wife that young lady 
would make, and how neat her husband’s 
cravats and stockings would be! Poor fel- 
low, the edges of his shirt-bosom were a 
little frayed, and one or two buttons were 
missing, whose detection the most skillful 
arrangement of his cravat-ends could not 
conceal. Perhaps he had a wife who didn’t 
believe in mending and darning—perhaps 
he had none at all. However that may 
have been, his admiring eyes appreciated 
the darn on the handkerchief more than if 
it had been the richest and most sight- 
destroying embroidery—not for what it was, 
but what it betokened. Girls! don’t shrink 
from a mended ‘place as if it were a plague- 
spot; the longer your old things last, the 


better able you will be to have new ones by 


and by. Sensible people read your charac- 
ter in little things; and nobody will think 
the worse of you, whatever may be your 
station in life, for the exercise of economy 


| and thrift. A stitch in time saves nine, 


and sometimes it saves a great deal more 
than that.—LZnglish paper. 


THE WORD. 


“ He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass; 
as showers that water the earth.” 


How gently in night’s silent hours 

The dew distills upon the flowers? 

How softly on the grass new mown 

The crystal drops of rain are strown? 
But gentler, softer, falls Thy word 

On childhood’s tender heart, O Lord; ” 
‘Making the germs of grace appear 

Like snow-drops in the opening year. — 
~Its light, revealed to infant eyes, 

Is darkness to the worldly wise. 

We know, we feel the Bible true, 

For it has made our hearts anew. 


— 


The Bald Aborigines of the Balonne. 


In the western interior of Australia, be- 
yond the Balonne river, a party of abori- 
ginal natives exist who are entirely desti- 
tute of hair on the head. One of the na- 
tives was brought to Sidney, and is thus 
described by the Sidney Empire: — 

‘There needed not, however, this re- 
markable destitution of hair to show that 
the individual before us was the type of a 
race utterly differing in physical peculiar- 
ities from the ordinary aboriginals of Aus- 
tralia. The whole contour of the face, form 
of the head, expression, colour of skin, and 
listless (almost sullen) attitude, at once sug- 
gested the Mongolian. It was impossible 
to look at this native of the backwoods with 
the least attention and reflection without 
feeling convinced of his Chinese extraction. 
His physical development is far inferior to 
that of the healthy aboriginal found in 
other parts of Australia. The large rapid 
eye, thick lips, broadly-spread nose, and 
deep brown skin were all absent. The 
peculiarity of the face was most evidently 
Chinese, and the eye confirmed this impres- 
sion. The skin of this interesting stranger 
is precisely of that deep yellow brown shade 
which might be expected in a descendant 
from Chinese and aboriginal Australian 
parents. How long the races have been 
mingled in the persons of his ancestors it 
might be hard to say. The representative 
before us, however, was assuredly more 
Chinaman than aborigine. The party to 
whom he belonged—for there is no clear 
reason for calling it a tribe—appeared to in- 


the Upper Warrego. Mr. McKay has not 
seen more than six or seven of them at 
various times, one at least of whom was a 
woman, and.one man was much taller and 
more strongly proportioned than the speci- 
men brought ‘to our office.” 

It is supposed that these people are the 
descendants of Chinamen fishermen, who 
have landed or been cast away on the coast. 


A GREEK DOWRY. 


We had coffee served to us (very grateful 
and refreshing,) after a long drive; and 
while this was being prepared for us, the 
doctor’s wife, who had all a mother’s fond- 
ness for her children, had her daughter 
dressed in holiday attire and brought to us. 
Her hair was very long, and plaited into 
several long tails, which hung down her 
back, and which were further lengthened 
by having worked in with the plaits thick 
soft cords, which had attached to them 
metallic ornaments of about the thickness 
and length of the barrel of a quill. The 
most remarkable part of her toilet was, how- 
ever, a breast-plate, which was suspended 
from her neck, made of netting, and partly 
covered with small gold pieces, laid on and 
secured to it like scales of armour. More 
or less is added to this every year, until the 
breast-plate is fully formed, and this is her 
dowry. While admiring this, of which 
child and mother appeared equally proud, 
another little member of the fraternity pre- 
sented herself—an intelligent girl, appa- 
rently of about ten years old, with a brilliant 
helmet on her head; her foundation was a 
net work, which fitted the head from fore- 
head to back of neck, shaped to the ears. 
Over the whole of this were stitched on, 
by small holes pierced in them, silver coins, 
laid lapping, like scales, from all sides, to 
meet on crown of head, so that the whole 
formed a silver helmet. It was of great 
weight, and I should say contained at least 
in value.one hundred and fifty dollars, or 
more, of our silver in its composition. I 
think the little owner must soon commence 
the fonma#ion of a bracelet, for there seemed 
no more room on the helmet. The’ pretty 
Albanese girl, whom we saw at the loom, 
had thrown aside her working-dress, and 
come to meet us with her dowry in silver, 
in bracelets and necklace; and she was, 
moreover, attired in Albanese jacket, of 
beautifully embroidered silk, and wore an 
apron of gauze-like material, which one, 
more learned than [I am in such matters, 
assured me was of considerable value. Each 
girl of a village thus attires, goes to fetes, 


and — ticketed with her value in 


habit the country to the northwestward of ’ 


. 


‘herself for a battle. 


June 21, 1862, 


wealth for the information of her wooers. 
With marriage, however, ends all her pos- 
session of that of which she was so proud. 
In three or four days the husband takes 
pon of the helmet, bracelet, or neck- 
ace, as it may be. The poor little girl, as 
a Greek who spoke a little English told us, 
cries a little for it at first. Soon, however, 
she begins to think of doing for her little 
orming a dowry.— Zen Days in Athens, b 

De. 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


There is an Eastern story, which has its 
version in many languages, of a beautiful 
damsel, to whom a genius of surpassing 
power desired to give a talisman. He en- 
joined her to take herself across a field of 
standing corn; she was to pluck the tallest 
and largest ear she could find; but she was 
to gather it as she went forward, and never 
pause in her er or to step backward in 
quest of her object. In proportion to the 
size and ripeness of the ear she gathered, 
so would be its power asa talisman. She 
went out upon her quest, says the legend, 
and entered upon the field. Many a tall 
stalk of surpassing excellence met her 
glance, but she still walked onward, expect- 
ing always to find some one more excellent 
still. At last she reached a portion of the 
field where the crops were thinner and the 
ears more stunted. She regretted the tall 
and graceful stalks she had left behind, but 
disdained to pick those which fell so far 
below what her ideas were of a perfect ear. 
But, alas! the stems grew more ragged and 
more scanty as she trod onward; on the 
margin of the field they were mildewed, and 


whenshe had accomplished her walk through | 


the waving grain, she emerged on the other 
side without having gathered any ear what- 
ever. The genius rebuked her for her folly, 
but we are told that he gave her an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving her error. We may 
apply this mystic little Indian fable to the 
realities of daily life. 


farm and Garden. 


THE CuRCcULIO.—A correspondent of the 
Cultivator writes for information as to the 
best method of protecting his trees from 
the ravages of this destructive insect. The 
editor replies We know of no external 
application that will prevent the attacks of 
the curculio, that does not cost more to ap- 
ply effectually, than to kill them by the 
jarring process, which we have so often 
described. The lime application is repeat- 
edly recommended, and has succeeded by 
continual repetition, when there are but few 
insects. A neighbour used it thoroughly 
and extensively on many trees, and among 


| the rest, on several nectarine trees. Every 


rain would wash it off, and even heavy dews 
would leave bare spots on the young fruit; 
the motion of wind among the leaves would 
wear off the lime coating; and as soon as a 
single bare spot could be found, the insect 
was sure to thrust in its egg-depositor. 
With all the labour thus expended, the 
owner had half a dozen nectarines. Yet, 
on further inquiry, it was found that these 
grew on a tree under which a young calf 
was kept tied during the curculio season, 
and which frightened them away. On a 
small scale, the best way is to jar (not 
shake) the insects daily, without a single 
intermission, dowa on white sheets, and kill 
them. On a larger scale, the orchard must 
be converted into a yard for pigs and poul- 
try, which must be sufficiently numerous to 
destroy at once all the stung fruit that falls. 
When the insects are numerous, both reme- 
dies (jarring and animals,) must be com- 
bined. To make the jar sharp and effectual, 
cut off a limb, leaving a stump an inch 
long, on which strike with an ax or sledge. 
All this is familiar to many of our readers, 
but is repeated in answer to numerous in- 
quiries from others.” 


A Remepy FoR CaBBAGE Lice.—In 
perusing a late number of your paper, I see 
a remedy for the cabbage louse is called for. 
A cheap and effective remedy for this insect 
is within the reach of all. As soon as the 
cabbage begins to head, or as soon as the 
louse makes its appearance, open the leaves 
carefully with the fingers, and sprinkle 
common salt between them. This is said 
to be an infallible remedy. We have used 
‘it with entire success. Plants served in 
this way produce larger and more solid 
headg than. those left to themselves.—J. S. 
C., in Farmer’s Advocate. — 


THe Best Time TO Prune.—An old 
clergyman is quoted as defining this time to 
be “‘when your knife is sharp.” He was 
certainly half right, for a smooth, clean cut 
is very essential to the healing of the wound. 
But there is very great difference in the 
healing of wounds on account of the season 
in which they are made. Pruning done in 
March and: April, especially if large limbs 
are removed, often injures an orchard for 
life. The sap oozes from all the pores, and 
runs down upon the bark, discolouring and 
oftentimes destroying it—called scalding. 
Without other protection, decay begins, and 
in a few years you have a hollow limb.. We 
like the month of June for pruning better 
than all others. If the work is done soon 
after the new wood begins to form, the 
wounds made by the removal of small limbs 
will be nearly covered over the same season 
they are made. The leaves make such a 
demand upon the wood for sap, that none of 
it escapes from the wounded pores. It is 
also a favourable time for thumb pruning. 
By watching the growth of the shoots upon 
young trees, they may be brought into sym- 
metrical shape without much use of the 
knife.—Amer. Agriculturist. . 


Errects oF LIME-WATER.—Says the 
Fall River News :—‘‘ It is well known that 
the water of the Middle and Southern States 
is largely impregnated with lime, the effects 
of which is to impair the normal action of 
the alimentary canal. Already our troops 
have begun to suffer from drinking it, as we 
learn from various sources. A gentleman 
of this city, who has travelled extensively 
in the lime-water region, informs us that he 
made constant use of vinegar with success 
as an antidote to its effects. He used about 
a teaspoonful of vinegar to a common-sized 
tumbler of water. It is his opinion that any 
other kind of acid will have the same bene- 
ficial effect which he realized from the use 
of the vinegar.” 


Unruty Mitca Cows.—It is no wonder 
that some cows are fractious, they are treat- 
ed so roughly. Why kick, pound, and 
bawl at them? It only makes matters 
worse. It makes the timid ones shyer, and 
the spirited ones ill-natured. We urge 
kindness not only as a matter of humanity, 
but of profit and patriotism—aye, profit to 
your heart, profit to your pocket, profit to 
your country. It is vain to try and whip or 
frighten a cow into quietness and doeility: 
So treated, she dreads and hates to see the 
milk pail and stool coming, and will prepare 
How can she stand 
patiently, and give down her milk, while 
expecting to receive hard thumps? Sup- 
pose her to be treated kindly—a little salt 
or some other relish given to her a few 
times, kind and soothing words spoken, and 
a little caressing made with the hand. If 
somewhat restless at first, keep your temper, 
and follow her up with daily kindness. The 
result will surely come. She will soon know 
what to expect from her milker, and will 
show her likings by unmistakable signs. 
No person who can not control his passions, 
and speak low, and be always gentle, should 
be allowed to milk a cow. It is of import- 
ance, too, to milk at regular hours. There 
should seldom be a change of milkers. A 
successful dairyman once observed to an 
agricultural editor, that one of the secrets 
of his success lay in the kind treatment he 

ve his cows. They were driven to and 
rom the watering-place leisurely. No dogs 
were allowed to distress them. No hired | 


man was saffered to beat or to scold at them ; 
whoever did so, was discharged at once. 
The cows were well fed, afid allowed to take 
their own time in all their movements, 
especially in warm weather. Being 80 
treated, and milked regularly and clean, he 
believed that from fifty to a hundred more 

unds of cheese could be made per season 
rom each cow, than if they had been kicked 
and frightened, and otherwise roughly 
handled.— Amer. Agriculturisé. 


Iron Prpzs, when laid in the ground, 
and packed all around with dry clay, do not 
rust. The clay protects the metal from the 
action of oxygen in moisture and air. 


EXCELLENT FurniTur£ 
alcohol, linseed oil, and strong vinegar, of 
each equal parts, shake well, and apply 
with a flannel. The vinegar will remove 
all dirt and grease from the furniture, and 
by well rubbing with the above mixture, 
your furniture will always look as good as 
new. 


Children’s Colum. 


GIVE AS YOU WOULD TAKE. 


My bairnies dear, when you go out 
With other bairns to play, 
Take heed of every thing you do, 
Of every word you say; 
From tricky, wee mischievous loons, 
Keep back, my bairns, keep back; 
And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 


_ To twist the mouth, and call ill names, 

Is surely very bad; 

‘Then all such doings still avoid— 
They’d make your mother sad. 

To shield the weakly from the strong, 
Be neither slow nor slack, 

And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 


A kindly word, a soothing look, 
Have ready aye for all; 
We are one Maker’s handiwork— 
He made us, great and small. 
We're all the children of His care; 
O, then, for His dear sake, 
Be sure such usage then to give 
As you would like to take. 
— Nursery Songs of Scotland. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HOSPITAL SCENES. 


BY JANE B, MOORE. 


Perhaps the little readers of the 
would like to hear something of the hospitals 
where so many of the sick and wounded sol- 
diers of the Republic are now suffering. We 
lately visited one in Baltimore, near the edge 
of the city, on a hill overlooking the beautiful 
cemetery of Greenmount. Near by several 
companies of the 87th Pennsylvania Regiment 
are stationed, at Camp Dix—the rest were 
ordered to Harper’s Ferry. The long, low 
wooden barracks, with the surgery, almost 
form a square, with a large open space in the 
centre, which the men were laying off and 
sodding in circles, with young trees and flowers. 
Here, after the terrible battle of Williamsburg, 
about sixty wounded men were brought, since 
which, to use their own words, they have re- 
ceived every attention from the Union citizens 
which kindness could dictate. After the guard 
passed us, we turned to look back at his sun- 
burnt face, slowly pacing back and forth with 
his musket, in the hot sun, remembering as we 
did so, that a soldier’s lot is full of hardship, 
and that it is always so in life—great ends, aa 
well as glorious victories, are not obtained 
without much danger, labour, and pains. 
Several frame buildings are attached to the 
hospital, one occupied by the sick, another by 
the wounded, while others are used as laundry, 
kitchen, dining-room, arsenal, and so forth. 
In the first room, which was, on the whole, 
the most comfortable, were twetny-two small 
single cots, in pairs, with a little stand, and 
sometimes a chair between. This, we were 
told, was where the worst cases, and particu- 
larly men whose limbs had been amputated, 
were brought. It was, perhaps, as favourable 
& view of a hospital as we could have obtained. 
Some time had elapsed since the battle, and 
the men whose lives had been spared were 
rapidly recovering. Yet it was a sad sight to 
see lads of nineteen and twenty, with an arm 
‘or a leg off, and sadder still, to feel that they 
had received these ghastly wounds from— 
brethren. Some had bouquets in canteens, 
bottles, and tumblers by their side—freshly 
gathered roses; while others preserve withered 
ones, in touching remembrance of the kind in- 
tention of the giver. 
hands have scattered tracts, religious papers, 
and magazines in their midst, to while away 
with profit many a lonely hour. These lie 
here, with card portraits of their generals, 


command. One beautiful bouquet was shown 
us with evident pride and pleasure, containing, 
in the centre of roses, pinks, and honeysuckle, 
a miniature flag, under whose starry folds 
these brave fellows had suffered so much. A 
number of ladies were present, dispensing 
cake and fruit, with various little delicacies, 
which to the sick were peculiarly acceptable. 
Going from cot to cot while supplying their 
wants, they addressed words of inquiring 
sympathy to each. ‘These are excellent!’’ 
ejaculated a man dying slowly of lung disease, 
to whom a dish of strawberries was given, 
while others exclaimed with emotion, ‘You 
are too good!” Poor fellows, we felt as if a 
grateful country could not do too much for 
them! Over each couch, on a small card, the 
name of the patient, with his regiment and 
disease, are written. The funeral of one was 
to take place that day—for constantly from 
these hospitals a close vehicle bears some 
poor soldier through our streets to his last 
resting-place, and the Government lots in the 
principal cemeteries are rapidly filling up with 
newly made graves. That patient in the 
corner bed, who seems to breathe with so much 
pain, has just been given up by the doctor, 
and seems to read his fate in the eyes of those 
around him. Some one is answering his in- 
quiry for a minister, and taking down the 
name and address of his mother, in one of the 
far-off States of our once happy and prosperous, 
but now bleeding land. Sick at heart, we 
turn to a fine, athletic young man, the sole 
dependence of a widowed mother in Wisconsin, 
who, looking up from his paper, says, “It is 
very hard lying here so long.” And as we 
remember his poor mother, we can only hope 
that the mangled foot will soon heal. A 
Massachusetts boy, in a loose dressing-gown, 
with his arm broken, will not be discharged, 
but expresses a great desire to get back to his 
regiment. One of nineteen, from New Jersey, 
has lost his right arm. He looks pale, but is 
trying to laugh, and keep up his spirits. He 
has learned to write, and shows us a little 
memorandum, in a neat back-hand. The day 
is intensely warm—the sun shines in, and the 
air is inexpressibly close—impure—sickening. 
How can the sick breathe it? We speak to 
several who are terribly lamed for life, and 
rise to go, when a good-natured looking youth 
hands us a glass of water with his left hand— 
his right, we see, is gone—and asks if we are 
going so soon. A little group soon forme, and 
we step into the fresh air. This lad is from 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, » member of the 
First New York Excelsior brigade, now before 
Richmond, of whose bayonet charges General 
McClellan speaks so highly. His mother was 
@ pious Presbyterian. We ask if she has been 
long dead. Yes, long time—two years,” 
and then he adds, sorrowfully, “It seems a 
long time to me.” 
IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and = complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 


work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 


warranted to be as represented. 
‘ ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly : Philadelphia. — 


-18mo. 


The same benevolent 


treasured carefully by those once under their 


PUBLICATIONS.— 
u 


res on the History of Eastern 
rch. With an Introduction on as Btudy of 


History. By A. P. Stanley, D.D. 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 13mo. 
Lectures on the Science of 


Muller. $1.50. Language. By Mex 


Proofs of Pre-Millennialism. Introduction. 
By the Rev. Dr. Newton. 25 centa, 

and Where They Led Him. 

cen 


$0. 
$1.25 By 


For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
june 14—2t 


WO LADTES OF EXPERIENCE IN 
ing, wish situations for the coming 
Fall. The one is a Teacher of Music, Vocal an 
Instrumental, Piano and Guitar; also Elocution. 
The other, of Latin and the higher English, 
ating Mathematics, ‘F and Music, if 
For further particulars, address 


“F. R, J..” BOX 1740, 
june 14—4t® Philadelphia Post Office. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
No. 561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Schools supplied with Competent Teachers, and 
Superior Teachers 
Send for Circular. oy 
erences.—Rev. Theordore L. Cuyler, H 
Brothers, Appleton & Co., Rev. Alexander Clar 
june 14—4t® SMITH, WILSON & CO. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CugstNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Over 300 Volumes, embracing Booka for Children 
and T' ers. 


A 
COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 

QU ESTION- BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS- BOOK, 
MINUTE BOOK, CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 

From the Catalogue price of which a discount 
of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $13, when 
the cash accompanies the order. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 

Also, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests of 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


TERMS. 

Forasinglecopy,. ... . 25 

or ten copies addresy ..... .00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . = . 4.50 
For one hundred copies to one ‘address, 8.00 
_ WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. 
For fifteen copies to one address, . . . . $3.00 
For forty copies to one address, . . . . . 5.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . . 6.00 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 11.00 


Please address orders for Books to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business 
and for the Visitor, to PETER WALKER, 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
ap 19—tf 


MAJOR ROSBOROUGH, 


Real Estate and Collecting Agent. 
RESIDENCE, NO. 1136 LOMBARD ST. 
OFFICE, NO.313 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES. 
THOMAS SMITH, Esq., President Bank North America. 
JOSEPH JONES, Commercial Bank. 
CHARLES MACAL . 
Rey. H, A. BOARDMAN, D.D. may 17—Tteow® 


__E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


: NORTH-EAST CORNER OF ; 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strict] li 
with. Large selections of Fabrics 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. 3 sep 21—ly . 
TMMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 


ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 


A rt 
rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably ioe rices. 7 
0. estnut s 
t, Philadelphia 


f te CHU RCHES.—Societies about Buildin 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses St 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
Building. Sent free addressin 
STAN LY DORSAY, 
No. 556 New York. 
_N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
‘tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf — 


R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Usey 
has removed to the South-east Gorner alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
gee P Customers. - 

| 8 carefully packed for the coun and 
forwarded. may 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for. Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. | 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. . 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly® West Troy, New York. © 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL -& CO, 


Yarp, Sours-East Corner or Br 
CaLLowBi.u Streets, 
may 3—3m 


AND 


GENTLEMAN, EDUCATED AT ONE OF 
the best New England Colleges, and who 
las had nine months’ experience as teacher in the 
Salem Academy, desirés a situation as Teacher, 
Correspondent, Assistant Editor, sen or 


Clerk. Address 
june 7—3t* Salem, New Jersey.  — 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S 


PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
(Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City ean have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 

ical Preparations. . june 7—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 


Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co, 


TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A Jiberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 

strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, ts; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 


$10.00 
$20.00 


who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is Jarge, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, . 
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